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rccclTcs  where  Nature  has  lodged  her  ftorcs  ?  and  how  few  have 
had  inclination  or  refolution  equal  to  the  talk  ?  But  it  is  furely 
high  time  to  abandon  thefe  airy  fyftcms>  and  to  purfue  patiently 
the  humble,  though  fteady  tradl  of  inveftigation.  We  Ihould 
be  anxious  to  receive  information  from  every  quarter,  to  colled 
and  digeft,  and  leave  to  fome  happier  age  to  connedl  the  whole 
in  one  harmonious  theory. 

•  Such  are  the  ideas  which  occurred  to  us  when  we  began  the 
pdrufal  of  the  prefent  work.  Elegance  of  manner,  or  regu¬ 
larity  of  defign,  we  did  not  expedl  v  but  we  looked  for  new  and 
important  fadts  and  obfervations.  A  perfon  profeffionally  en- 
gaged  for  forty  years  in  the  ftudy  of  mines,  and  neceffarily  well 
acquainted  with  the  pra£lice,  was  likely  to  be  in  pofleffion  of 
valuable  information;  and  we  were  willing  to  treat  his  manner 
and  his  language  with  indulgence.  We  are  forry  to  fay  that 
our  expeftations  are  difappointed.  We  find  the  author  to  be  a 
man  of  obfervation,  and  confiderable  reading,  but  deftitute  of 
clofencfs  or  energy  of  thought.  His  ideas  are  vague  and  indi- 
gefted;  his  arrangement  confufed  and  embarrafled,  and  un- 
nccefiary  digreflions  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  work. 
He  has  contributed  little,  we  apprehend,  to  the  ftock  of 
fails.  What  is  particularly  unfortunate,  he  feems  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  chemiftry,  jmd  but  little  acquainted  with  general  phy- 
fics.  He  is  ftrongly  tinilured.  with  the  garrulity  of  age  ;  he  is 
loath  to  quit  a  favourite  fubjeil,  and  returns  to  it  again  and 
again ;  and,  In  this  loofe  defultory  manner,  he  fwells  his  book 
to  more  than  four  times  its  proper  fize.  He  aiFeils  to  treat 
the  theories  of  others  with  contempt ;  and  we  Ihould  readily 
excufe  his  boldnefs  were  he  not  equally  conceited  of  his 
own  abilities,  and,  confidently  propofed,  as  complete,  a  lame 
(ketch  of  a  fyftem  of  his  own,  which  has  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  but  an  attempt  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  philofophy  ot 
Mofes. — After  thefe  general  remarks,  we  (hall  proceed  to  ex- 
aunine  the  work  more  particularly. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Williams  takes  notice  of  the  ingenious 
Pr.  Hutton*s  Theory  of  the  Earth.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  ol 
the  fufion  and  confolidation  of  fubllances ;  at  the  bottom  of  th^ 
ocean.  ‘  What  would ibecome,*  fays  he,  ‘  of  the  finny  tribe! 
Would  not  waters  be  converted  UxtQ  .vapour  We  do  no 
confider  thefcy  obje^lions  as  very  material ;  for,  under  the  pret- 
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How  comes  bafaltes  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal? 
and  how  does  foft  fchiftus  commonly  occur  refting  on  ftony 
ftrata?  Mr.  Williams  mentions  that  a  rich  vein  of  lead  ore  in 
Montgomeryftiire  was  totally  interrupted  by  a  bed  of  fchiftus  ; 
which  would  ftiew  that  the  mine  was  not  formed  by  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  any  metallic  ftream  from  the  central  regions.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  angry  with  the  notion  of  the  gradual  change  of  land  and 
fea,  and  infilh  that  the  earth  exifts  as  it  emerged  from  Noah’s 
flood.  But  he  is  miftaken  when  he  affirms  that  a  central  fire 
would  calcine  all  the  calcareous  matters;  for  the  enormous 
preflure  of  the  fuper-incumbent  weight  would  prevent  this  ef- 
faft. — We  lhall  leave  him  to  expoftulate  with  the  fceptics,  and 
proceed. 

The  firft  part  of  the  work  treats  particularly  of  coal ;  and,  at 
this  fubjeft  feems  principally  to  have  engaged  the  author’s  at¬ 
tention,  we  naturally  expect  full  information ;  we  (hall  there¬ 
fore  give  an  abftradt,  without  following  him  through  his  ram* 
bling  excurfions.  , 

It  is  well  known  that  coal  is  generally  difpofed  In  regular 
ftrata  of  various  inclinations,  the  roof  and  pavement  extending 
parallel  in  the  fame  direction.  As  in  beds  of  other  foft  matters 
the  fcams  of  coal  are  often  loofe  and  fhivery  near  the  furfacc ; 
and  in  this  cafe  it  is  termed  the  crop. — But  the  coal  ftrata  are 
y  fubje£t  to  various  interruptions ;  Jlips^  dykes^  which  are 

■  in  general  called  troubles  by  the  Scotch  colliers.  The  flip  is 

■  the  moft  common.  A  part  is  detached  from  the  common  bed, 

■  and  fuddenly  funk  or  raifed  feveral  feet  or  fathoms.  A  coally 
I  veftige  will  often  indicate  the  tract,  and  direct  the  experienced 

■  workman  in  the  fearch.  When  the  fiflures  are  ftraight,  Mr. 
:■  Williams  divides  the  flip  into  three  kinds :  the  parallel^  if  the 

fcftion  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  ftratum  ;  fhe  dtreh^  when 
M  it  follows  the  defeent ;  and  oblique^  when  it  runs  obliquely  acrofs 
the  flope.  If  the  flip  be  fo  fmall  that  it  only  throws  a  part  of 

■  the  coal  out  of  its  level,  but  ftill  allows  it  to  remain  in  fight,  it 
« is  called  a  hitch.  The  partial  waves  and  contortions  of  the 
oB  ftratum  are  termed  fkews  and  backs.  The  dyke  is  a  fiffure  or 
hwchafm  in  the  ftratum,  filled  up  with  foreign  matter.  It  may  be 

different  thicknefs,  from  feveral  inches  to  as  many  fathoms, 
lolind  contains  various  materials,  bafaltes,  gravel,  fand,  or  indu- 
efButed  clay.  3.  The  ga/l^  or  ga/hj  differs  little  from  the  dyke, 
edBonly  in  the  former  the  fiffure  is  filled  up  with  hard  or  dry  fub- 
tMfcnces,  while,  in  the  latter,  they  are  loofe  and  commonly  W'Ct; 
d  w  The  Jhake  denotes  the  diforder  in  which  the  bed  of  coal  and 
inw  concomitant  ftrata  fometimes  appear.  When  the  feam  is 
!  tBhrown  into  fwells,  but  can  ftill  be  followed  till  it  recover  its 
ntB^arity,  it  is  termed  waving  \  in  which  cafe  the  coal  is 
lo®  F  2  generally 
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generally  tender  and  (hivery,  varying  in  thicknefi,  though  fiiH 
preferving  nearly  the  fame  dire<Uion  and  flope.  The  tvjljUi 
Jhake  includes  all  the  imaginable  contortions  of  the  ftratum.  It 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  preceding,  and  is  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  a  total  interruption. 

Mr.  Williams  draws  numerous  illuftrations  from  the  appear 
anccs  which  are  prefented  in  many  parts  of  the  Lothians,  Jb  ife 
ihire,  and  Ayrflnrc,  &c.  which  he  feems  to  have  exarriined  with 
great  attention.  He  inquires  whether  the  crop  or  craw  coal  be 
thinner  than  the  lower  flrata.  He  conceives  that  no  uniform 
obfervation  can  be  made,  and  treats  the  common  opinion  on 
this  fubjeft  as  a  prejudice.  He  divides  the  coal  roofs  into -three 
kinds:  i.  T  he  hard:  thefe  are,  bafaltes  or  whin  rock,  lime- 
ftone,  ai^d  the  dogger-band^  which  confifts  of  an  heterogeneous 
conglutination  of  ferruginous  matters,  of  which  pyrites  bears 
the  moft  coniiderabic  proportion.  2.  7'he  middling  kind  are 
jK>ft-ftone,  without  any  foreign  admixture;  regular  Itrata  of 
freeftone,  the  thinner  fort  of  w'hich  is  the  moil  common  of  all; 
.grey  b^J.ids,  which  arc  a  very  thin  kind  of  imperfeit  free-ftone; 
.blacs,  which  are  of  a  darkim  colour,  and  of  various  thicknefs, 
from  two  inches  to  iMect,  though  commonly  only  three  or 
four  inches;  whitilh  and  afti-coloured  ftrata  of  indurated  clay; 
ilrata  of  clay  and  blaes,  often  mixed  with  fand,  and  ftreaked 
with  various  colours.  3.  The  foft  coal  roofs.  The  blackiili 
fort  go  by  the  general  name  of  blqesy  or  till :  thefe  are  often 
ft  ratified,  and  frequently  have  a  foapy  feel,  and  are  impregnated 
with  mineral  oil.  I'hc  black  argillaceous  Ilrata,  when  uni¬ 
form,  are  termed  dauk.  The  grey  argillaceous  beds  are  cither 
ftratified  or  loofely  colledled,  often  intermixed  with  fand,  and 
prefent  great  variety  of  appearance. 

Mr.  Williams  affures  us  that  he  has  afeertained,  from  his  ex 
tenfive  obfervation,  that  the  bearing  of  the  coal  ftrata  is  e;ene 
rally,  in  Great-Britain,  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft; 
ana  confcqucntly  the  afeent  or  defeent  commonly  diredled  to 
wards  the  north-weft.  7'his  is,  however,  fubjeft  to  local  va 
liatioits;  and,  when  the  feams  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  irre 
gularities  are  much  more  frequent.  The  coals  are  often  thrown 
into  weaves,  w^hich  refcmblc  the  face  of  the  troubled  ocean ;  buf 
there  is  no  connexion  between  the  ftrata  and  the  appearance  ot 
the  furfece ;  and,  if  any  refemblancc  occur,  it  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  merely  accidental. — Some  authors  have  entertained 
an  opinion  that  the  beds  of  coal,  though  interrupted  and  di 
verted  in  their  courfe,  return  again  to  their  fite,  and,  though 
loll  for  a  time  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  they  agai 
emerge  and  extend  as  envelopes  to  the  earth.  Mr.  VVillian 
mentions  many  inftances  ,  w’hich  tend  to  difprove  this  notio 
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and  to  ftew  that  the  ftrata,  though  often  .very  extenfive,  muft 
be  confidered  as  only  local. — Mr.  Williams  proceeds  next  to 
examine  into  the  period  when  coals  were  firft  ufed  in  this  ifland ; 
and  he  concludes,  with  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Arndt,  that  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. — A  ferlous  fubjedl  of  in¬ 
quiry  now  occupies  his  attention.  Our  coals  will  undoubtedly 
be  exhaufted  :  is  there  reafon  to  dread  that  we  ourfelvcs,  or  our 
immediate  defeendants,  will  feel  a  fcarcity  ?  Some  of  the  pits  at 
Newcaftle  are  worked  to  the  depth  of  1 16  fathoms,  and  coals 
are  carried  to  the  harbour  20  miles  from  the  country.  The  ‘ 
confumption  is  as  rapid  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  '  We' 
muft  have  already  fuftered  inconvenience,  but  for  the  great  and  * 
facceflive  improvements  which  have  this  century  been  made  in 
the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers.  The  exportation  of 
coal  is  therefore  an  imprudent  branch  of  commerce,  becaufe  it 
is  an  article  which  can  never  be  reproduced. 

Mr.  Williams  now  enters  into  a  long  difeuftion  with  regard  to 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  this  country  from  work¬ 
ing  the  rich  coal  mines  of  Cape  Breton.  He  conceives  that  a 
profitable  trade  could  be  carried  on  from  thence,  and  from  the 
fhores  of  Newfoundland,  in’fupplying  the  American  States,  and‘ 
the  inhofpitable  territories  which  our  filly  ambition  ftill  retains 
in  that  continent.  -  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  fuel  is  fcarcc  -in' 
the  large  towns  oi>  the  Atlantic  fhore ;  and  it  was  ufual,  even  * 
before  the  war,  for  'veflels  from  this  country  to  take  coals  as 
hallaft.  In  Virginia  there  are  fev'eral  veins  of  an  excellent  coal ; 
and  fome  mines  of  it  were  opened  lately,  which  fupply  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  little  capital  of  that  ftate;  but  public  undertakings 
arc  there  condiiffed  with  languid  indifference,  and  very  little ' 
has  been  fent  coaftwife.  Whether  the  fcheme  j)ropofed  by  Mr. 
Williams  would  fucceed  is  uncertain  ;  for  the  Americans,  if  • 
they  chofe  to  exert  themfelves,  could  undoubtedly  obtain 
an  internal  fupply.  He  is  ill  informed  when  he  {fates  the 
advantages  which  America  actually  pofieffes,*  and  fo  confidently 
predifts  her  future  greatnefs.  That  happy  era,  we  are  afraid^ 
is  very  diftant.  The  mind,  dlflatisfied  with  an  imperfecSb  pic¬ 
ture,  is  prone  to  decorate  remote  and  unknown  obje£ts  in  their 
filreft  and  moft  vivid  colours.  America  is  an  extenfive  foreft ; 
it  muft  be  a  paradife. .  There  nature  works  uncontrouled : 
hereforc  fimple  and  pure  manners  muft  cheer  the  feene.  But 
how  different  is  the  fa£f  r  •  The  climate  is  the  moft  capricious 
finder  heaven.  No  (hades  or  gradations  •,  it  fcorches,  it  freezes, 
iu  the  fame  day.  The  foil  is  fcanty,  light,  meagre,  and  foon 
^aufted.  In  Pennfylvania,  the  beft  cultivated  ftate  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  fifteen  bulhels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  reckoned  a  good  crop ; 
the  richeft  lands,  when  firft  cleared,  yield  only  thirty.  The 
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high  grounds  fcarcely  defray  the  expence  of  cultivation;  the 
fpu,  which  is  loofc  and  dry,  is  foon  waflicd  entirely  away,  and 
the  labours  of  a  feafon  are  often  fwept  ofF.in  the  rapidity  of  ^ 
fununer’s  torrent.  Lands  fo  fituated  are  fucceflively  cultivated, 
and  abandoned  for  ever.  The  banks  of  the  large  rivers  only 
are  covered  with  a  rich  deep  foil ;  and  there  a  ghaftly  train  of 
difeafes  deform  half  the  year.  Nor  is  the  political  fltuation  more 
enviable.  The  taxes  are  heavy,  and  levied  in  an  oppreflive 
manner.  Litigation  and  miftruft  prevail.  The  people  are  flying 
from  their  cr^itors,to  procure  an  afylum  and  difpel  their  gloom 
on  .the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Four  hundred  thoufand  have  al¬ 
ready  eftablilhed  themfelves  on  the  Indian  frontiers,  where  they 
arc  obliged  to  plough  their  fields  armed  with  a  rifle.  They  have 
adopted  the  weapons  and  the  ferocity  of  their  favage  brethren : 
And  the  fame  reftlefs  unhappy  fpirit,  which  tranfported  them 
8co  miles  through  deferts  and  over  mountains,  feldom  allows 
them  to  continue  long  in  one  fpot ;  they  conftantly  penetrate 
farther  into  the  country,  and,  roaming  like  Tartar  hordes,  they 
will  foon  pitch  their  tents  on  the  weftern  ftiore  of  the  continent. 
Wc  hope  the  reader  will  excufe  this  digreflion,  as  it  relates  to  a 
fubjeft  with  which  we  are  not  in  this  country  accurately  ac¬ 
quainted.  For  our  parts,  vye  will  pardon  our  author  when  his 
patriotifm  introduces  here  a  pathetic  defeription  of  the  ftate  of 
fipme  p^ts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Will  legiflature  ever 
allift  tOe  honeft  indultry  of  the  people  ?  No.  Revenue  is  now  de-. 
ciared  to  be  the  chief  end  of  government ;  a  minifter  turns  with 
dlfdain  from  fuch  homely  concerns,  and  draws  the  attention  of  a 
whole  nation  to  the  dreary  rocks  of  Nootka  Sound.  The  dif- 
tance  will  no  doubt  compenfate  for  its  infignificance,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  few  favourites  may  atone  for  the  wafte  of  trea- 
lurc,  and  the  violation  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Williams  proceeds  to  give  fome  dire£fions  for  difeover- 
ing  coal,  from  the  traces  which  may  be  perceived  in  rivulets, 
gullies,  ravines,  &c.  And  this  part  of  his  work  clofes  with  an 
account  of  the  fix  principal  kinds  of  coal.  i.  The  caking  coal, 
which  is  highly  bituminous,  and  foftens  in  the  fire :  it  is  com¬ 
monly  of  a  clear  black,  and  is  very  clean  and  pure.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  cherry  coal,  which  is  of  ^  diced  texture,  and  very 
brittle.  2.  The  rock  coal  is  of  a  good  black,  but  not  fo  glofly 
as  the  preceding ;  burns  well,  but  not  quite  fo  pure,  docs  not 
run  together,  and  leaves  more  afhes.  3.  Stone  or  fplent  coal  is 
very  hard  and  ftrv.ng,  of  a  laminated  tex^re,  burning  freely 
with  a  ftrong  flame,  and  much  fmoke.  4.  Cannel  ox  parrot  coal, 
is  of  a  good  black  colour,  of  a  fmooth  folid  texture,  breaking 
iq  any  divedilon.  It  burns  with  a  ftrong  flame,  and  little 
finokc.  5.  Culm  or  blind  coal,  is  of  a. fine  glolTy  black,  with  a 
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bright  metallic  appearance.  It  emits  neither  flame  nor  fntoke 
in  burning.  It  is  difficult  to  kindle,  but*  has  a  glowing  heat 
like  charcoal.  It  is  very  tender  and  brittle.  6.  Jety  is  of  a 
bright  black  colour,  remarkable  clean  and  lights  and  fufceptible 
of  an  elegant  polifh.  It  refembles  the  finer  kinds  of  cannel 
coal,  but  is  not  of  an  uniform  texture,  but  afleAs  a  longitudinal 
frafture.— Mr.  Williams  combats  the  notion  which  fome  have 
entertained,  that  coal  is  formed  by  the  flowing  and  abforption  of 
petroleum.  He  adopts  the  common  opinion  of  naturalifbs,  that 
the  production  is  derived  from  wood  buried  for  ages  under 
ground.  »  •’ 

•  The  fecond  part  of -the  work  treats  in  general  of  mineral 
veins.  A  number  of  mifcellaneous  and  vague'  remarks  are  in-, 
troduced,  of  which  it  is  impolTible  to  take  any  notice.  There 
are  four  principal  kinds  of  veins :  1.  The  raie  vein^  which  is  a 
longitudinal  filfurc,  defeending  nearly  perpendicular  from  the 
furface.  2.  The  pipe' which  is  like  a*  huge  irregular  cjW 
vern,  that  puflies  forward,  in  a  floping  direction,  into  the  body 
of  the  earth,  and  is  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the*  rock.  3.  The 
fiat  or  diluted  vein,  is  the  opening  between  the  two  ftrata  of 
ftone  which  limit  the  mineral,  and  is  often  called  by  the  Englifti 
miners  the  Jireek  vein.  4.  The  accumulated  vein  commonly 
Uridens  as  it  defeends,  and  refembles  fomewhat  an  inverted 
cone,*  though  irregular.  A  number  of  fmall  veins  diverge 
from  it  in  all  directions,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  pipe" 
vein.  It  is  generally  the  richell  of  all. — The  metallic  ores 
arc  fometime€  found  Wended  in  the  compofition  of  the  rock.* 
Gold  commonly  occurs  thus  in  grains,  which  explains  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  duft  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  Lead  and  copper  are 
alfo  found  fometimes  in  the  com^fition  of  the  rocks,  and  inter-; 
mingled  in  the  limeftonc  ftrata.  Ores  are  fometimes  fpread  on 
the  furface  of  the  rock,  or  collected  in  the  hollows,  but  always 
below  the  level  of  the  principal  vein.  They  are  generally 
rounded,  and  feem  to  have  been  rolled  down  by  water,  and 
hence  called  float  ores.  If  no  marks  of  attrition  appear,  or  no 
intermikture  of  rounded  ftones,  they  are  termed  Jhoad  ores. 
Both  thefe  kinds  afford  indications  of  the  fources  whence  they 
were  derived^  and  Mr.  Williams  gives  fome  practical  direc¬ 
tions  for  conducting  the  fearch.  The  methods  of  trial  are,’ 
trenchingy  pittingy  and  hujhing.  The  matrices  of  the  ores  are 
calcareous  fpar,  ponderous  fpar,  fluor,  quartz,  granite,  &c. 
The  common  lead  ores  are,  i .  The  patterns  ore,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  is  ufed  for  glazing  earthen  ware.  It  is  of  a  regular 
diced  ftruCture,”  and  of  a  fine  metallic  blue  colour.  2.  The 
fibrous  ore,  is  of  a  ftriated  texture,  and  light  blue  colour.  3.  The 
fittl  ore,  is  granulated  and  fparkling,  like  the  fraCturc  of  ftecl. 
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The  copper  ores  are  more  diverfifiei.  The  principal  are  the 
grey,  the  red,  and  the  yellow.  Our  author  mentions,  from  his 
extenfive  and  long  acquaintance  with*  the  country,,  a  number  of 
places,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where  copper  mines  might  be 
worked  with  advantage.  Iron  ore  is  more  common.  The 
chief  kinds  are,  i.  The  hamatites  or  blood^Jione^  which  is 
brownifh  or  reddifh,  remarkably  heavy,  and  of  a  radiated  ftruc- 
ture.  2.  The  kidney^ore  is  found  in  fmall  mafl'es^  blended  in 
a  red  ftaining  clay,  called  fmit.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
heavy,  roundilh,  .and  of.cruftated  ftru<Sure.  3.  grey  iron 
erej  of  which  there  are  many  varieties ;  and,  4.  The  bog  ore.^ 
Mr.  William^  enumerates  many  parts' iu  Scotlarid*  where  the 
iron  ores  are  plentiful,  and  warmly  recommends  the  ereftion  of 
blomaries.  . 

The  laft  part  of  the  work,  which  occupies  all  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume,  is  ftill  morp  mifcellaneous.  The  fubjedl  is,  ^  The  Na- 
‘.^tural  Hiftory  of  the  prevailing  Strata,  and  of  the  principal  and 

*  the  moft  interelting  Phenomena  upon  and  within  the  Surface 
‘  of  our  Globe.*  He  begins  with  deferibing  the  chief  kinds  of 
rock  foupd^in  this  Vifl;uid.  In  p.  15  he  fays,  ‘  The  fedi- 

*  ment  which  is  found  in  lakes  from  the  diffolution  of  the  white 
^  granite,  if  perfectly  free  from  ferruginpus  matter,  is  reckoned 

*  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the  Compofition  of  fine  china  or 
^  porcelain  ware.  It  is  highly  probable  this  curious  fojftl  is  the 

*  kaolin  of  the  Chinefe.*  He  then  ftates  the  advantages  which 
would  attend  the  erecting  of' a  porcelain  manufadture  in  Scot¬ 
land,,  whpre  he  fuppofes  the  fineft  materials  could  be  fo  eafily 
obta'med.  *  But  the'kaolin  of  the’Chinefe  is  by  no  means  what 
Mr.  Williams  imagines.it  to  be ;  it  is  only  a  fine  fpecies  of  clay, 
and  can  never  be  produced  by  the  weathering  of  filicious.ftpnes. 
It  is  alfo  well  known  that  potters  temper  their  clay  with  .a  mix¬ 
ture  of  powdered  flint,  chert,  moor  ftone,  &c.  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  fediment  of  granite  might  be  ufed.  Befides,  the,  ma- 
nufa<Slure  of  porcelain  is  little  attended  to  in  this  country,  not 
becaufe  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  procefs,  but  becaufe  it  is 
a  hazardous  and  unprofitable  branch,  and..is  condudfed  at  Dref- 
den  and  in  China  at  the  expence  of  fovereigns. — It  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  take  any  notice  of  his  remarks  on  the  granites  and  lime- 
ftone.  He  fays  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  the  fineft  ftatuary 
marble  that  he  has  ever  feen,  at  Alfint  in  Sutherlandfhire,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  regrets  that  it  has  been  fo  ftrangely  negleded.  There 
is  an  extenfive  rock  of  jafper  near  Portfoy,  in  BanflFftiire;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  ftupendous  mountain  ^of  Bineves,  in 
Lochaber,  .is  compofed  of  red  granite.— After  mentioning  a 
number  of  curfory  fads,  our  author,  with  many  apologies  and 
exordiums,  introduces  his  theory  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  re- 
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(Ult  of  forty  years  reflexion,  obtained  from  ^  many  fatiguing 
‘  journies  ancf  perambulations,*  and  which,  he  modeftly  tells  us, 

*  cannot  be  overturned  at  all,  although  the  loudeft  ivinds  ftiould 
«  beat  againft  it.*  From  his  defultory  confufed  ftatement,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  any  precife  idea  of  his  opinions.  He 
feems,  on  the  whole,  to  conceive  that  water  was  the  principal 
agent,  in  the  hands  of  Nature,  but  differs  from  Buffon  in  the, 
applfcation  of  the  doctrine,  and  treats  the  ingenious  Count  with 
confiderable  acrimony*.  He  conceives  that  the  primaeval  tides 
were  fully  fufficient  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  which  occur 
in  the  ftru<Slure  of  the  earth. 

As  a  fpecipnen  of  his  philofophy  take  the  following : 

«  When  this  globe  was  in  a  fluid  chaotic  ftatc,  it  appears  to  me 
more  probable,  that  the  tides,  in  following  the  fun  and  moon,  would 
then  be  higheft  upon  the  two  oppofite  parts  of  the  globe,  which  are 
now  the  two  oppofite  continents — that  the  tide  did  not  gradually  and 
noiforraly  follow,  the  moon  weftward,  as  the  earth  turned  eaftward 
upon  its  own  axis  in  the  diurnal  motion,  fo  as  to  be  equally  high' 
upon  every  part  of  this  globe,  which  was  in  every  moment  of  time 
oppofite  to  the  moon,  but  that  it  advanced  in  great  fwells,  and  that 
each  fwell  would,  by  its  own  weight  and  force,  advance  a  little  be* 
fore  the  attracting  force  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  would  bring 
the  power  of  attraction  to  aCt  the  contrary  way  for  a  fliort  fpace  of 
time,  which  of  confequence  would  bring  the  tide  to  ftand  at  a  height^ 
upon  two  oppofite  parts  of  the  globe  tor  a  fliort  fpace  of  time ;  and 
that  before  the  powers  of  attraction  would  begin  again  to  bring  the 
fluid  to  a  motion  weflward,  this  globe  would  be  advanced  fo  far  eaft, 
that  the  powers  of  attraction  would  aCt  fo  forcibly  as  to  caufe  another' 
fwell  of  tide,  and  fo  qn.  Now,  if  we  will  allow  thefe  oppofite, 
refting-places  .of  the  tides  to  be  the  two  continents,  the  old  and  the 
new,  we  then  have  what  we  wanted  td’enable~us  to  account  rationally 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  fuperfices  of  our  globe.  In  this  view  of 
the  fubjeCt,  my  former  account  of  the  fea  purging  itfelf  upon  the 
land,  by  the  motion  and  force  of  the  tides,  receives  hew  light  and 
lirength. 

*  1  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  .tides  would  move  gra¬ 
dually  and  fmoothly,  but  that  when  any  given*parallel  of  the  globe 
was  fo  far  advanced  eallward  during  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  moon’s 
attraClion  would  fail  to  aft  where  the  tide  was  at  the  height,  and 
would  aft  in  its  greateft  force  farther  weft,  which  would  caufe  the 
tide  to  rufli  from  that  height  after  the  powers  of  attraftion.  Our 
trifling  tides  now  do  not  move  with  fuch  fmooth  uniformity.’—— 

*  When  the  tides  in  the  chaotic  ftate  of  the  earth  once  attained  their 
higheft  pitch  upon  the  tvyo  continents,  as  I  obferved  before,  they 
would  ftand  ftill,  without  rifing  or  falling  any  thing  material  for  fome 
fpace  of  lime, ‘and  that  always  at  high  water;  during  which  fufpenfion 
of  the  tides,  the  earthy  matter  would  fubfidc  plentifully  upon  thofc  two 
quarters  of  the  globe?  and  if,  as'l  have  uippofed,  the  tides  conti¬ 
nued 
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Bord  to  run  all  the  while  in  the  two  oceans,  daring  the  high  water  in 
thofe  two  (luarters,  the  earthy  matter  being  carried  forward  with  the 
waters  there  with  a  rapid  motion,  could  not  fubfide  fo  plentifully  in 
oceans  as  upon  the  continents,  where^  the  waters  came  to  (land 
fome  ihort  time  aAhe  height  of  each  tide.  Of  confequence,  there 
wouldToon  be  a  greater  depth  of  w'ater  in  the  oceans  for  the  powers 
€)f  attradiion  to  aA  ^poh,  and  thefe  waters  would  be  powerfully 
d!raw'n  over  the  continents  by  the  force  of  thefe  high  tides ;  but  the 
powers  of  attraftion  could'  not  hive  th'c  lik4  effeft  upon  the  conti¬ 
nents,  to  draw  fuch  high  tides  into  the  ocean.  In'  this  view*  of  the 
fubjeA,  it  appears  that  the  earthy  matter  would  fabfidc,*and  be  fpread 
out,  by  the  motions  of  the  tides,  in  fuch  quantities  upon  the  two 
continents*,  that  it  would  be  fo  much  exhaufted  4»pon  the  land,  that 
there  would  not  be  a  fnfficiency  left  mixed  with  the  waters  to  raife  the 
Bed  oT  the  ocean  as  high  as  the  land,  when  the  height  and  force  of 
the  tides  began  to  abate,  upon  the  emerging  of  the  firm  land,  and 
contracting  the  folid  fuperlicies  into  lefs  room.*  “ 


It  is  really  painful  to  fee  fuch  childrlh  nonfenfe  obtruded  under 
the  venerable  name  of  philofophy.  “The"f\me  crude  notions 
conftantly  re’eur,  and  we  are*  thus*  entertained  for  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  pages  '  But  the  reader  is  now  as' heartily  tlfed  of  the  fub-’ 
jea  as  \vc  are.  » 

Mr,  Williams  ntxt  entertains  us  with  his’ Ipeculations  re* 
fpeiting  'the  peopling  of  "America.  ^  A  body  of  Tartars,  he 
fuppofes  from  the  nofth-eaft  of  Afia,  crpfled.the  narrow^  channel 
which  feparates  tile  two  continents^  and  gradually  extended  their 
fcttlements  fouthwafJs  to  Mexico  and  Feru. — He  fufpends  this 
lubjeCl  to  confider  volcanos;  but  wevare.forry  that,  in  fixty 
pages,  we  can  find  nothing  new;  yet  the^author  vainly  fancies 
that  he  has  made  mighty  difeoveries’.  He ‘mentions  fleam  as 
a  great  agent  in  earthquakes,  and  immediately  introduces  a 
confufed  account  of  Watt’s  engine.  We  are  next  prefented 
with  a  ftran^e  theory  of  heat.  The  attrition  of  tht  difFerent 
ftrata  of  the  atmofphere  produces,  he  fuppofes,  the  aurora  bo- 

nalisy  &CC.  r 

The  book  clofes  with  ^  Singular  Obfervations  and  Improve- 
‘  ments  ;*  and  here  he  refumes  the  fubjeCl  of  the  peopling  of 
America;  He  relates  the  ftory  of  the  Welfli  prince  Madoc, 
who  is  laid  to  have  difeovered  me  new  continent,  and,  oh  his 
return,  to  have  fitted  out  feveral  fhips,  and  embarked  a  number 
of  men  and  women  *t)n  a  fecond  voyage, '  from  which  he  never 
returned.  Mr.  Williams  fuppofes  that  this  fleet  was  wrecked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon ;  that  the  prince,  efcap- 
ing  from  the  difafter,  failed  or  rowed  up  the  river  till  he  reached 
the  lake  Llauricoch,  at  no  great  diflance  from  Cufeo  and  Lima ; 
that  he  inflrucled.the  rude  Peruvians,  and,  the  more  to  reconcile 
them  to  his  government,  he  eftablifhcd  the  worftiip  of  the  Ion. 
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In  ftorti  that  Prince  Madoc  and  his  wife  were  the  Manco  Capac' 
and  Mama  Ocellop  whofe  memory  was  revered  by  the  natives 

of  Peru.  .  ^ 

We  have  now  a  defeription  of  the  antideluvian  world,  of  the 
niift  which  arofe  and  watered  the  ground,  the  longevity  of  our 
progenitors,  &c.  The  fociety  multiplies  and  refines,  the  woods 
are  gradually  cleared  away,  &c.  A  pallage  here  occurs  :which 
we  cannot  forbear  to  quote,  as,  in  our  opiuiom  it  is  the  beft  in 
the  whole  work :  ^  _  ; 

*  Had  the  kings  of  armies,  and  the  governors  of  the  world,  em¬ 

ployed  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the  people  and  of  the  ireafures  which 
they  confumed  upon  unjufl  and  ufeleis*conque(ls,  and  upon  cruel^ 
capricious,  and  unjuft  wars — had  they  employed  them  in  draining 
tbemoraffes,  in  thinning  the  woods,  in  improving  the  beds  and  barv 
of  rivers,  in  giving  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  improving 
the  vvalle  lands  of  their  dominions  and  governments,  what  a  happy 
world  would  this  have  been,  in  com  pari  (on  of  what  it  really  is,  and 
always  has  been,  from  ,the  earlieft  ages !’  . . ,,,  ,  * 

Indeed,  the  hiftory  of  man  (it  is  a  melancholy  faft).  is  only 
the  ^detail  of  errors  arid  crimes";  and  never  has  a  nation,  per-, 
haps,  difplayed  more  wanton  and.  inconfiderate  folly,  in  its  po¬ 
litical  tranfaftions,  than  our  own. — We  cannot,  however,  fub-* 
feribe  to  our  author's  high  idea  of  the  happinefs  of  th^  Chinefe* 
That  fingular  people  certainly  groan  under  a  load  ofiopprelfion, 
which  has  blunted  in  their  breaft  the  finer  feelings,  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  fentiments  of  morality.  But  though  Mr.  Williams's 
ideas  are  always  crude,  often  tindlured  with  prejudice,  and  de¬ 
void  of  arrangement,  his.  intentions  are  undoubtedly  benevo-^ 
lent.  He  propofesv  feveral  plans  for  draining  morafTes  and" 
lakes,  the  improvement  of  fandy  deferts,  of  preventing  the 
inundations  of  rivers,  and  deepening  their  channels,  &c.  He 
concludes  with  expreffiriig  a  wiftT  that  fome  able  philofopher, ' 
iihprovihg  on  his  hints,^  would  accurately  confider  a  fubjeft, 

I  which  fo  deeply  interefts  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race, 
i  ’ 

E 

I  Art,  IL  j1  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny  on  hoard  his  Mujejlfs  Ship 
[  Bounty  \  and  the  fubfequent  Voyage  of  Part  ' of  the  CreWy  in  the 
Ship*s  Booty  from  Tofooy  one  of  the  rriendly  IJlandSy  to  Timor y  a* 

*  Dutch  Settlement  in  the  Eajl  Indies.  fVritten  by  Lieutenant 

llam  Bligh.  Illujlrated  with  Charts.  4to>.  ys.  6d.  G.  NicoK 
London,  1790. 

I  lEUTENANT  Bligh  ^s,  in  Auguft,  1787,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Bounty,  of  215  tons,  for  the  pufpoie 
pf  conveying  the  bread-fruit  tree  from  the  fouth-fea  iflands  to- 
'  '  .  the 
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Ae  Weft  Indies.*  He  failed  from  England  in  December  1787* 
and  arrived  at  Otaheite  26th  October,  1788.  He  remained 
Aere,  collecting  bread-fruit  plants,  and  other  valuable  fruits, 
till  4th  April,  I7^9>  when  he  fet  fail  on  his  return.  ’  Here  the 
narrative  of  the  muuny  and  fubfequent  voyage  commences:  Of 
Ae  former  we  Aall  give  an  account  in  As  author’s  own 
words: .  :  \  ^ 

•  On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  owing  to  light  winds,  we  were  not 

clear  of  the  iflands,  and  at  night  I  directed  my  courfe  towards  To- 
fea.  The  mafter  had  the  firll  watch,  the  gunner  the  middle  watch, 
and  Mr.  Chriitian,-»dne  of  the  mates,  ,  the  morning  watch.  -  This  was 
Ae  turn  of  duty  for  the^night;  '  * 

*  ^  Juft  before  fun-rifing,‘ Mr.  Ghriftian,  with  the  mafter  at  arms, 
gunner’s  mate,  and  .Thomas  Burket,  fearaan,  came  into  my  cabin 
while  [  was  afteep,  and  feizing  me,  tied  my  hands  with  a  cord  behind 
Iny  back,  and  threatened  me  with  inllant  death  if  1  fpoke  or  made 
the  leaft  noife  :  I,  however,  called  fo  loud  as  to  alarm  every  one  ;  but 
they  had  already  fecured  the  officers  who  were  not  of  their  party,  by 
placingcentinelsat  their  doors.  There  were  three  men  at  my  cabin 
door^  belides  Ae  four  within ;  Chriftian  had  only  a  cutl^ifs  in  liis 
Hand,  the  others  had  mufkets  and  bayonets.  I  was  hauled  out  of  bed, 
and  forced  oh  deck  in  my  fhirt,  fuffering  great  pain  from  the  tighr- 
ifefswith  which  they  had  tied  my  hands.  1  demanded  the  realon  of 
foch  violence,  but  received  no  other  anfwer  than  threats  of  iniiaiit 
death  if  I  did  not  hold  my.  tongue.  Mr.  Elphinfton,  the  mailer’s 
niate,'Was  kept  in  his  birth;  Mr.  Nelfon,  botanift,  Mr.  Peckover, 
gunner,  Mr.  Ledward,  furgeon,  and  the  mafter,  were  conhneJ  to 
Aeir  cabins;  and  alfo  the  clerk,  Mr.  Samuel ;  but  he  f>on  obtained 
leave  to  come  on  deck.  *  The  fore  hatchway  was  guarded  by  centi- 
nels ;  the  boatfwain  and  carpenter  were,  ixosycver,  allowed  to  come 
on  deck,  where  they  faw  me  ftanding.abafrthe  mizeiv-maft,  with  my 
J^ds  tied  behind  my  back,  under  a  guard,  wiA  Chriltian  at  their 
head.  ‘  r  • 

•  The  boatfwain  was  now  ordered  to  hoift  the  launch  out,: with  a 
Areat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  inftanily,  to  take  care  of  himfelf.“ 

*  The  boat  being  out,  Mr.  Hayward*  and  Mr.  Hallet;  midfhip- 
men,  and  Mr.  Samuel,  were  oidered  into,  it;  upon  which  1  de¬ 
manded  the  caufe  of  fuch  an  order,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
Ibme  one  to  a  fenfe  of  duty ;  but  it  was  to  no  effect :  Hold  your 
tongue.  Sir,  or  you  are  dead  this  inftant,’  was  conftantly  repeated 
to  me. 

‘  The  mafter,  by  this  time,  had  fent  to  be  allowed  to  come  on 
deck,  which  was  permitted ;  but  he  was  foon  ordered  back  again  to 
hfs  cabin.  ‘  ‘  .  -  ^  . 

*  1  continued  my  endeavours  to  turn  the  tide  of- affairs,  when 
Chnftian  changed  the  cutlafs  he  had  in  his.  hand  for  a  bayonet  that 

brought  to  him,  and,  holding  me  with  a  ftrong  gripe  by  the  corJ 
that  tied  my  hands,  he  with  many  oaths  threatened  to  kill  ms 
immediately  if  1  would  not  be  quiet ;'Ae  villains  round,  me  had 
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their  pieces  tocked  and  bayonets  fixed.  Particular  people  were  now 
called  on  to  go  into  the  boat,  and  were  hurried  over  the  fide ;  whence 
1  concluded  that  with  thefe  people  I  was  to  be  fet  adrift. 

<  I  therefore  made  another  effort  to  bring  about  a  change,  but  with 
fio  other  effeft  than  to  be  threatened  with  having  my  brains  blo\va 

The  boatfwain  and  feamcn,  who  were  to  go  in  the  boat,  were  al- 
.lowed  to  cqlleft  twine,  canvas,  lines,  fails,  cordage,  an  eight-and- 
twenty  gallon  calk  of  water,  and  the  carpenter  to  take  his  tool  chclK 
Mr.  Samuel  got  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  with  a  fmali 
quantity  . of  rum  and  wine.  He  alfo  got  a  quadrant  and  compafs  into 
the  boat ;  but  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  either  map, 
ephemcris,  book  of  agronomical  obfervations,  fextant,  time-keeper, 
or  any  of  my  furveys  or  drawings. 

<  The  mutineers  now  hurried  thofe  they  meant  to  get  rid  of  into 
the  boat.  When  nioft  of  them  were  in,  Chrillian  direded  a  dram  to 
be  ferved  to' each  of  his  own  crew.  I  now  unhappily  law  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  effed  the  recovery  of  the  Ihip ;  there  was  no  one 
to  aflift  me,  and  every  endeavour  on  my  part  was  anfwered  with 
threats  of  death. 

‘  The  officers*  were  called,  and  forced  over  the  fide  into  the  boat, 
while  1  was  kept  apart  from  every  one,  abaft  the  mizen-maft;  Chrif- 
lian,  armed  with  a  bayonet,  holding  me  by  the  bandage  that  fecured 
my  hands.  The,  guard  round  me  had  their  pieces  cocked,  but,  on 
my  daring  the  ungrateful  wretches  to  fire,  they  uncocked  them. 

.  ‘  Ifaac  Marlin,  one  of  the  guard  over  me,  1  faw  had  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  aflift  me,  and,  as  he  fed  me  with  (haddock  (my  lips  being 
quite  parched  with  my  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  change),  w'c  ex¬ 
plained  our  wilhes  to  each  other  by  our  looks ;  but  this  bring  ob- 
ferved,  Martin  was  inflantly  removed  from  me;  his  inclination  then 
was  to  leave  the  Ihip,  for  which  purpofe  he  got  into  the  boat;  but 
vnth  many  threats  they  obliged  hjm^to  fetuni. 

*  The  Jirmourcr,  jofeph  Coleman,  and  the  two  carpenters,  M’ln- 
tolh  and  Norman,  were  alfo  kept  contrary  to  their  inclination  ;  and 
they  begged  of  me,  after  I  was  aftern  in  the  boat,  to  remember  that 
they  declared  they  had  no  hand  in  the  tranfaftion.  Michael  Byrne,  I 
am  told,  likewife  wanted  to  leave  the  Ihip. 

*  It  is  of  no  moment  to  me  to  recount  my  endeavours  to  bring  back 
the  offenders  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty  ;  all  I  could  do  was  by  fpeaking 
to  them  in  general;  but  my  endeavours  vver?  of  no  avail,  for  1 
was  kept  fecurely  bound,  and  no  one  but  the  guard  fuffered  to  come 


near  me. 


*  To  Mr.  Samuel  I  am  indebted  for  fecuring  my  journals  and  com- 
mlfficn,  with  fomc  material  Ihip  papers.  Without  thefe  1  had  no¬ 
thing  to  certify  what  1  had  done,  and  my  honour  and  charafter  might 
have  been  fufpeded,  without  'my  poffefling  a  proper  document  to 
have  defended  them.  All  this  he  did  with  great  refolution,  though 
guarded  and  ftriSly  watched.  *  He  attempted  to  fave  the  time-keeper, 
and  a  box  with  all*  my  furveys,  drawings,  and  remarks  for  fifteen 
years  paft,  which  were  numerous  ;  when  he  was  hurried  away  with, 
*  Damn  your  eyes,  you  arc  well  off  to  get  what  you  have.* 
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*  It  appeared  to  me  that  Chriilian  was  fome  time  In  doubt  whether 
he  ihouja  keep  the  carpenter  or  his  mates  ;  at  length  he  determined 
on  the  latter,  and  the  carpenter  was  orde^i^d  into  the  boat.  He  was 
permitted,  but  not  without  fome  oppofition,  to  take  his  tool  cheil. 

*  Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  mutinous  crew  during 
the  whole  bufinefs:  fomefworc,  ‘  Fll  be  damned  if  he  does  not  find 
his  way  home,  if  he  gets  any  thing  with  him,*  (meaning  me) ;  others, 
when  tlie  carpenter’s  cheft  was  carrj’ing  away,  ‘  Damn  my  eyes,  he 
will  have  a  velTel  built  in  a  month  ;*  while  others  laughed  at  the  help, 
kfs  fituation  of  the  boat,  being  very  deep,  and  fo  little  room  for  thofc 
who  were  in  her.  for  Chriilian,  he  feemed  meditating  inflant  de* 
firudlion  on  himfelf  and  every  one. 

*  Talked  for  arms,  but  tliey  laughed  at  me,  and  faid  1  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  where  I  was  going,  and  therefore  did  not 
want  them ;  four  cutlaffes,  however,  were  thrown  into  the  boat,  after 
we  were  veered  allem. 

‘  When  the  officers  and  men,  with  whom  I  was  fuffered  to  have 
no  communication,  were  put  into  the  boat,  they  only  waited  for  me, 
and  the  matter  at  arms  informed  Chriilian  of  it,  who  then  faid, 
•  Come,  Captain  Bligh,  your  officers  and  men  are  now  in  the.  boat, 
and  you  mutt  go  with  them ;  if  you  attempt  to  make  the 'lead  refill, 
ance  you  will  inttantly  be  put  to  death  :*  and,  without  any  farther 
ceremony,  holding  me  by  the  cord  that  tied  my  hands,  with  a 
tribe  of  armed  ruffians  about  me,  I  was  forced  over  the  fide,  where 
they  untied  ray  hands.  Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered  aftern  by 
a  rope*  A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  then  thrown  to  us,  and  fome 
clothes,  alfo  the  cutlafies  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and  it  was  now 
that  the  armourer  aiid  carpenters  called  out  to^me  to  remember  that 
they  had  no  hand  in  the  tranfaclion.  After  having  undergone  i 
great  deal  of  ridicule,  and  been  kept  fome  time  to  make  fport  for 
thefe  unfeeling  wretches,  we  were  at  length  call  adrift  in  the  open 
ocean 


The  fecrccy  with  which  this  mutiny  was  concerted  is  truly 
aftonifhing.  It  muft  have  been  long  in  agitation,  and  yet  not 
a  fingle  circumftance  ever  efcaped  from  any  of  the  mutineers 
that  could  give  the  fmallcft  ground  for  fufpicion;  and  Chriilian, 
their  chief,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  moft  friendly  footing, 
and  in  habits  of  intimacy,  with  his  commander.  A  paflion  for 
the  OtaLeite  fair,  and  a  with  to  lead  an  indolent  and  luxurious 
life,  feem  to  have  ftimulatcd  them  to  this  crime. 

Lieutenant  Bligh,  thus  robbed  of  bis  command,  and  his  fan- 
guinc  expeftations  of  performing  a  voyage  honourable  to  hi.Ti- 
lelf,  and  highly  advantageous  to  his  country,  totally  defeated, 
was,  with  eighteen  of  his  (hip’s  company,  fet  adrift  in  an  open 
boat,  twenty- three  feet  in  length,  fix  feet  nine  inches  broad,  and 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  depth,  with  only  four  cutlafies,  and  a 
very  fcanty  pittance  of  provifions.  In  thus  committing  him 
and  his  companions  in  dillrefs  to  the  ocean,  the  mutineers 

...  -  .  .  thought 
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thought  that,  without  adding  a£lual  murder  to  mutiny,  they 
would  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their  criminal  aft ;  for  they 
certainly  never  imagined  that  any  of  thofe  they  had  violently 
expelled  from  the  (hip  could  furvive  to  appear  againll  them. 

The  firft  thing  Lieutenant  Bligh  attempted  was  to  make  the 
ifland  of  Tofoa,  in  order,  if  poliible,  to  increafe  his  ftock  of 
provifions  and  water ;  but  he  was  obliged  to,  quit  that  ifland 
without  efFefting  his  purpofe,  and  with’the  lofs  of  one  of  his 
boat’s  crew,  who  was  murdered  by  the  natives.  Difeour^ged 
bv  this  fpecimen  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  iflanders,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  intention  of  vifiting  Poulako,  and,  .with  the  eoncur- 
rcnce  of  his  men,  formed  the  bold  dclign  of  fteering  diieftly 
for  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Timor.  They  fet  out  on  ati- 
perate  expedition,  acrofs  an  almoft  unknown  fca,  vAa.  only  an 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  twenty-eighr  j^aiionb  ctf 
water,  twenty  pounds  of  pork,  three  bottles  of  wine,  and  five 
quarts  of  rum,  without  any  hopes  of  relief  but  what  they  might 
cafually  obtain  on  the  coatt  of  New*  Holland.  In  order  to  have 
the  fmallefl:.  probability  of  reaching  the  objeft  of  their  wilhec, 
they  all  ^romifed,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  to  live  on  one 
ounce  ot  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  - water  a -day. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  we  can  allow  to  give  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  the  “various*  hardfhips*  thefe  unfortunate  men  un¬ 
derwent.  Unfhekered  from*  the  .weather,  they  were  by  turns 
expofed  to  all  the  vicillitudes  of  cold  and  heat ;  were  often  in 
danger  of  going'  down  from  the  fea’s  burfling  oyer  them;  it 
rained  inccllantly  for  fixteen  days  their  limbs  were  cramped 
and  benumbed  from  want  of  exercife,  and  fitting  in  a  wet  boat, 
they  felt  their  health  and  -ftrength  every  day  decreafe,  and  fa¬ 
mine  flared  them  in  tl:e  face.  But  the  perfeverance,  firmnefs, 
and  good  fenfe  of  the  commander,  and  their  own  unanimity  and* 
fubordinatipn  (if  we  except  fome  inconfiderable  murmurmgs), 
enabled  them  to  furmount  every  difficulty,  and  at  laft  brought 
them  to  the  Ibng-wilhed-for  port.  They  arrived  at  Coupang, 
a  Dutch  fettlement  in  the  ifland  of  Timor,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1789,  after  a  run  of  -more  tfian  twelve,  hundred  leagues,  and 
met  with  the  moft  friendly  and  hofpi  table  reception.  Lieutenant 
Bligh  there  purchafed  a  febooner,  and  failed  for  Batavia,  where 
he  arrived  on  the,  ift  of  Oftober.  He  embarked  at  Batavia,  on 
board  the  Vlydt  packet,  and,  after  touching  at  the  Cape,  landed 
^  Portfinouth  on  the  14th  of  March,  1790. 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  tliat,  notwithftanding  the  cr- 
ceflive  hardfhips  which  Mr.  Bligh  and  his  fellow-fufferers  ,uii;- 
derwent,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  expofed,  they  loft 
only  two  men  of  their  .original  complcFnent;  the  unfortunate 
iiilor,  who  was  murdered  by  the  natives  of  Tofoa,and  Mr.  Nd- 
'  ‘  ^  fbtt 
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fori  the  botanift,  who  died  of  an  inflammatory  fever  at  Coiipan^. 
This  is  a  ftriking  proof  that  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of 
aliment  is  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  life :  and  we  may  almoft 
venture  to  affirm,*’  in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  if,  inflead  of  being 
compelled  to  live  moft  abftemioufly,  they  could  have  indulged  in 
eating  and  drinking  to  excefs,  the  efFedls  would  have  been  in, 
iinitely  more  fatal. 

The  Narrative  is  written  in  a  clear  and  manly  ftyle,  and  with 
that  modefty  which  is  fo  becoming  an  attendant  on  merit.  The 
author  means  to  publifti  a  full  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
fouth-fea  iflands :  this  portibn  of  it,  though  laft  in  order  of  time, 
it  was  thought  neceflary  ftiould  appear  firft,  to  fatisfy  the  curi- 
ofity  of  the  public  refpefting  the  extraordinary  events  it  relates. 
‘  The  reft  will  be  laid  before  the  public  as  foon  as  it  can  be  got 
‘  ready;  and  it  is  intended  to  publifti  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as, 
‘  with  the  prefent  narrative,  will  make  the  account  of  the  voyage 
complete.^ 

A  plate,  exhibiting  the  dimenfions  of  the  boat  in  which  this 
wonderful  voyage  was  performed,  a  chart  of  the  run  from  To- 
foa  to  Batavia,  and  a  chart  of  the  difeoveries  made  by  Lieute¬ 
nant  Bligh,  accompany  the  publication. 


Art.  III.  A  Complimentary  Epijlle  to  James  Bruce^  Efq,  the 
Abyjfmian  Traveller.  By  Peter  Pindar^  Efq.  8vo.  as.  6d. 
Kearfley.  London,  1790. 

.  pETER  has  fo  often  appeared  in  our  Review,  that,  in  cha- 
^  rafterifing  the  prefent  work,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  do 
more  than  repeat  what  we  have  already  faid  of  his  former  pro¬ 
ductions.  It  poflTelTes  the  fame  wit,  irony,  and  farcafm,  accom¬ 
panied  by  that  peculiarity  of  manner,  which  he  has  fo  long  and 
fo  well  preferved.  Yet,  though  it  poflTeflTes  all  thefe,  we  are  not 
fure  that  they  appear  in  the  fame  degree  as  in  fome  other  of  his 
works :  but  the  profufion  of  good  things  he  has  fo  often  fet  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  the  fauce  piquante  which  accompanied  them  may 
have  rendered  our  palate  callous  ;  fo  that,  after  all,  the  failure 
may  not  be  in  Peter,  but  in  ourfelves. 

The  ^  Complimentary  Epiftle*  is  preceded  by,  an  *  Epiftk 
Dedicatory,*  which  contains,  befides  other  matter,  a  very  lu¬ 
dicrous  comparifon  between  Mr.  James  BofwelPs  Journey  to 
•Scotland,  and  the  Travels  in  Abyffinia.  To  -the  Complimen¬ 
tary  Epiftle  is  fubjoined  an  ‘  Ode  to  James  Bruce,  Efq.*  which 
-iiPC  cannot  confider  as  the  happieft  of  our  author*s  efFufions ; 
but  the  concluding  ‘  Ode  to  the  Glow-worm,*  written  in 
Petcr*s  rcntimental  ftyle,  is,  in  every  refpeft,  worthy  of  him. 
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it  is  (hort,  wc  (hould  have  infertcd  it  here,  had  not  we  fup- 
pofcd  our  readers  already  well  acquainted  with  it,  as  it  has  ap- 
peered  in  almpft  every  periodical  publication. 

Our  author  attacks  Mr.  Bruce  on  the  fuppofition  that,  like 
Bayes,  he  wifties  rather  to  ‘  elevate  and  furprife*  than  to  con* 
vcy  real  and  folid  information ;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  that  he  is 
a— dealer  in  wonders.  The  poem  begins  with  a  highly  poetical 
defcription  of  that  paflion  for  the  marvellous  fo  deeply  implanted 
in  the  human  breaft : 

•  Sweet  is  the  tale,  however  ftrange  its  air. 

That  bids  the  public  eye  afionied  ftare ! 

Sweet  is  the  tale,  howe’er  uncouth  its  ftiape. 

That  makes  the  world’s  wide  mouth  with  wonder  gape ! 

Behold  our  infancies  in  tales  delight. 

That  bolt,  like  hedgehog  quills,  the  hair  upright. 

Of  ghofts  how  pleas’d  is  ev*ry  child  to  hear ! 

To  fuch  is  Jack  the  giant-killer  dear  !  ♦ 

Dread  monfters  iffuing  from  the  flame  or  flood. 

Charm,  tho’  with  horror  cloth’d  they  chill  the  blood ! 

What  makes  a  tale  fo  fleepy,  languid,  dull  ? 

Things  as  they  happened — not  ot  marvel  full. 

What  gives  a  zeft,  and  keeps  alive  attention  ! 

A  tale  that  wears  the  vifage  of  invention : 

A  tale  of  lions,  fpeftres,  fliipwreck,  thunder  ; 

A  wonder,  or  firft  coufin  to  a  wonder. 

My fteiious' conduct !  yet’tis  Nature’s  plan 
To  fow  with  wonder’s  feeds  the  foul  of  man. 

That  evVy  where  in  fweet  profufion  rife, 

And  fprout  luxuriant  through  the  mouth  and  eyes  I’ 

The  writer  then  goes  oh,  ~Th  his  ovm  humorous  and  farcaftic 
ay,  to  tell  us  what  wonderful  things  are  achieved  from  a  love 
fame.  He  laments  that,  in  all  his  travels,  he  had  never  met 
ith  fuch  wonders  as  are  related  by  Mr.  Bruce ;  but  thinks,  if 
£  Abyffinian  traveller  had  purfued  the  fame  track  with  him- 

Ilf,  that  he  would  have  difeovered  many  marvels  which  were 
d  from  his  eyes.  He  heightens  and  ridicules  all  the  extra¬ 
dinary  things  related  by  our  traveller,  laughs  at  his  egotifm, 
s  contempt  of  brother  travellers,  his  family  pride,  &c.  in¬ 
cats  him  once  more  to  return  to  Abyffinia,  and  not  to  forget, 

:  his  return, 

I  *  That  tales  are  fweeteft  that  found  moft  like  lies.* 
jTliis  modeft  requeft  of  Peter  we  infert  as  a  fpecimen : 

I  •  Thou  dear  man-mountain  of  difeovery,  run  j 
Again  attempt  an  Abyffinian  fun  ! 

Uac.  REV.  VOL.XVll.  FEB.  lypl*  ^  -  YcS0 
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Yes,  go;  a  tecQod  journey,  Bruce,  purfue; 

More  volumes  of  rich  hift’ry  bring  to  vie%v* 

O  run  ere  Time  the  fpeArcd  tombs  invade. 

And  feize  the  crumbling  wonders  from  the  fhade ; 

Crowd  with  fair  columui,  ftruck  by  Time,  thy  page. 

And  fnatch  the  falling  grandeur  from  his  rage : 

Give  that  old  Time  a  vomit  too,  and  draw 

More  of  E^ptian  marvels  from  his  maw ; 

Bid  him  difgorgc  (by  moderns  call’d  a  hum) 

Scratch'd  by  ten  thoufand  trav’llers,  Memnon’s  bun>; 

And,  what  all  rarities  muft  needs  (iirpafs,  . 

The  tail,  the  curious  tail,  of  Balaam’s  afs. 

Say,  what  Ihould  ftop,  O  Bruce,  thy  grand  career; 

C)f  Fame  the  fav*rite,  and  no  child  of  Fear  ? 

Danger’s  huge  form,  fo  dread  to  vulgar  eyes. 

Pants  at  thy  prefence,  and  a  coward  flies. 

Where  other  trav’llersi  fraught  with  terroi*,  roam, 

Lo !  Bruce  in  Wonder  Land  is  quite  at  home ; 

The  fame  cool  eye  on  Nature’s  forms  looks  down  j 

Lions  and  rats,  the  courtier  and  the  clown. 

Whate'er  thine  aftion,  wonder  crowds  the  tale; 

It  fmells  of  Brobdignag' — it  boafts  a  fcale  V 

*  Again,  moft  tirefome,  let  me  fay.  Go,  go. 

Proceed,  and  all  alout  it  let  us  know : 

Led  fafely  by  thine  enterpriling  fiar, 

Hyenas  flialt  not  with  thy  journey  war : 

Uncat  by  tygers,  dare  the  foreft’s  gloom. 

To  bid  the  barren  field  of  knowledge  bloom: 

Wave  o’er  new  pyramids  thine  eagle  wings; 

And,  hound-like,  feent  frefh  tombs  of  ancient  kings. 

Which  Time  had  buried  with  the  mighty  dead. 

And  cold  Oblivion  fwallow’d  in  her  {hade : 

And  mind,  ’tis  Hill  ry’s  province  to  J'urprife ; 

That  tales  are  fweeteft,  that  found  moft  like  lies.* 

• 

Peter  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  Mr.  Bruce ;  paffing  hits  a 
levelled  at  a  variety  of  perfons,  and  the  higheft  perfonagesJ 
not  cfcape  the  lafli  of  this  ungracious  bard.  We  have  repeated 
adviied  him  to  drop  a  certain  fubjeft ;  but  Peter  is  incorrigi^ 
Sorry  are  we  to  fay  too  that  he  feems  difpofed  lut/orr  cum  jm 
The  following  lineSy  with  feveral  others  of  the  feme  kind)  ^ 
better  not  have  appeared : 

*  Where  of  that  ftone  a  fllce,  and  frefh  account/ 

Given  by  the  Lord  to  Mofes  on  the  mount  ? 

And  where  a  dice  of  that  ftonc’s  elder  brother, 

That  broken,  forc’d  th’  All -Wise  t’engrave  another.’ 

Surely)  Peter,  on  profane  fubje£ts  you  have  dbow-room  enoud 

why  then  touch  religioa  with  uxibaUowcd  hands  i 


Carmen  Saculare^ 


thcr. 


Art^  IV:  Carmen  Sdkulare^  pro  Gallica^Genie  iyrankidi  Arlfto^* 
cratica  erepta :  ad  Pnd.  Idas.  JuL  Aniii  pojl  Chri/ium  Natum 
JAillffimi  iiepttngentejimi  Nonagsjhniy  compofttum.  4to.  Typis 
J.  Davis^  vice  vulg(>  diAo  Chancery-Lane,  Londini;  1790. 

This  ode  is  dedicated  to  ihe  National  Aflerably  of  France | 
and  feems  to  be  the  efFuiion  of  a  mina  intimately  afFedled 
with  what  Jhould be  (we  will  not  venture  yet  to  fay  what  realip  is) 
the  great  obje6l  of  their  deliberations  and  decifions  i  we  mean^ 

>  the  liberty  of  the  ftlhjeft,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  general.happinefs. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  criticifm,  the  poem  fpeaks 
I  the  elegant  (cholar;  but  the  author  appears  to  be  lb  heated 
I  with  his  fubjedi,  that,  in  contemplating  the  ideal  perfection  of 
I  a  government  which  is  yet  rudis  indige/iaque  moleSj  he  feems 
i  fometimes  to  have  forgotten  that  Britain  is  at  prefent^  if  we  ex- 
■  j  amine  the  page  of  hiftory,  the  beft  government  that  has  ever 
^  exilled.  We  do  not,  therefore,  cordially  approve  of  the  two 
f  laft  ftanzaS  in  the  Carmen  Saculare : 

I  <  Inclyti  Heroes  Runimedis  agri, 

Qualtsi  O,  vobis  ftupor  aujue  fenfus  ? 

^  £n  !  magis  clarum  Runimedis  agro 

Cernitis  agrum ! 

I  hilra !  nunc  Lutetia  pufiore  ' 

I  Gaudet  undai.  quam  Trinobantium  urbs ;  et 

I  Thamefls  quam,  liberiore  curfu 

Sequana  fertor/  ^ 

:  The  barons  would  certainly  behold  with  aftohiflifnent  the 
kvclling  fcheme  which  has  taken  place  in  Fr^ce;  but  it  does 
|iiot  follow  that  they  would,  or  ought,  to  conilider  the  French 
Iriatlonal^  confederation  as  fuperior  to  the  allembly  at  Runny- 
wwde.  Their  efforts  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  been  the 
Bs^miration  and  aftonifhment  of  modern  times,*  The  Britijh  Go^ 
It  cannot  yet  be  determined  what  will  be  the  com- 
’•lexion  of  the  offspring  of  the  National  Affembly.  At  prefent, 
®h^refore^  we  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in  faying  that  Paris 
Bniw  more  falutary  freedom  than  London.  Nor  do  wc  much 
vciim  his  advice  to  imitate  the  Gallician  fevolutionifts : 

I  >  •  Albion  !"■■ 

K  Liberos  Galios  decet  a^mulari.* 

*  ^either  do  we  think  thatj  in  imitating  them,^  We'  (hduld  hav^ 
he  fays,  much  caufe  for  felf-cbngratulation ; 

I  *  iEmttlans  GaHos,  ubi  gratularls 

I  r;  Terra  RtipibnaP 

C?  2  Perhaps, 


too 
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Perhaps,  too,  it  might  have  been  decent,  when  he  held  forth  the 
revolution  in  France  in  terror  cm  to  kings^ 

*  Audiant  omnes,  timeantque  reges,* 

to  have  made  fome  exception  with  refpeft  to  our  own  king, 
who  governs  a  free  people,  who  form  part  of  the  legiflature,  by 
liable  and  equal  laws.  But'  poetical  and  political  enthufiafm 
naturally  produce  expreflions  which  do  not  exaftly  paint  the 
fituation  of  the  author's  mind ;  and  this  we  doubt  not  is  the  cafe 
with  the  writer  of  the  Carmen  Saeculare. 


Art.  y.  The  Metrical  Hijlory  of  Sir  William  Wallace^  Knight 
of  Elkerflie^  by  Henry^  commonly  called  Blind  Harry:  carefully 
‘  iranferibed  from  the  M.  S.  Copy  of  that  Work  in  the  Advocaiei 
'  Library^  under  the  Eye  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  And  now  printed 
for  the  Firjl  Time^  according  to  the  Antient  and  True  Orthogra¬ 
phy.  JVith  Notes  and  DiJJcrtations.  Small  8vo.  3  vol.  Price  65. 
lewed.  Printed  at  Perth,  by  Morifon  and  Son.  Sold  in 
London,  by  Murray,  1790. 

pERHAPS  no  county  ever  produced  another  example  of  fo 

•  bold  and  hardy  a  warrior,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  patriot  fo 
difinterefted,  as  the  hero  of  this  hiftorical  poem.  The  only  cha- 
rafter  that  occurs  to  us,  which  can  with  any  confiderable  degree  of 
fimilitude  be  compared  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  is  Scanderberg 
the  great.  Between  thefe  two  heroes  the  refemblance  is  ftrongly 

*  marked.  Both  were  endowed  with  prodigious  bodily  ftrength, 
both  excelled  their  cotemporaries  in  all  the  warlike  exercifes  of 
their  refpeftive  age,  both  were  remarkable  for  patient  endurance 
of  hardHiip  and  fatigue;  the  fame  boldnefs  of  enterprize,  the 
fame  promptitude  of  execution  diftinguiflied  the  martial  at- 
chievements  of  both,  and  both  were  enflamed  with  the  fame 
mortal  hatred  to  the  fpoilers  of  their  country.  In  heroic  valour 
they  were  equal ;  in  their  life  and  fate  they  were  nearly  alike. 
Between  Scanderberg,  however,  and  the  Scottifh  hero,  there 
is  this  difference,  that  the  former  was  the  native  prince  of  the 
country  for  which  he  fought,  and  thus  ambition  might  be  the 
main  fpring  of  his  patriotic  efforts :  but  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
the  foie  motive  was  pure  unadulterated  patriotifm for  he  had 
pretenfions  to  the  throne,  and  his  conduit  clearly  proved,  that 
to  live  or  die  a  freeman,  amongft  the  free,  was  the  fingle  objed 
of  all  his  aitions  and  tlie  darling  idea  of  his  foul. 

One  would  naturally  imagine  that  a  nation  proud  of  having 
prcxluced  fo  magnanimous  a  patriot*  would  bring  forward,  witf’ 
a  degree  of  pomp  and  generous  ciuiltattron,  whatever  tended  n 
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exalt  his  feme  and  to  illuftrate  his  memory,— But  no— <he 
cautious  Caledonian  of  the  prefent  day  is  much  too  prudent  to 
introduce,  without  previous  apology,  fo  obnoxious  a  charadler 
as  a  Scottifli  patriot,  and  thinks  it  highly  neqeflaiy  to  excufe, 
to  his  Englifh  brethren,  the  havoc  committed  by  oir  William 
Wallace  among  the  invaders  of  his  country. 


*  The  inextinguifliable  third/  (fays  the  editor  of  this  work) 
which  Henry  gives  him,  of  (hedding  the  blood  of  the  invaders,- might 
pleafe  a  people  in  barbarous  times ;  but  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been*  aferibed  to  Wallace,  whofe  mind  was  too  great  to  defeend  to  an 
indiferiminate  rage  againft  any  people  whatever.* 

If  to  delight  in  the  deftruftion  of  the  invaders  and  oppreflbrs 
of  one’s  native  country  be  a  mark  of  barbarifm,  tr*e  greateft 
barbarians  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  the  Greeks.  And  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the  Plains  of  Marathon,  inftead  of 
monuments  of  their  glorv,  (hould  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  their 
barbarity  and  rudenefs  f  Perhaps  the  editor  of  this  metrical 
hiftory  may  have  embraced  the  opinion  of  an  author  who  tells 
us  that  the  Englijh  are  better  animals  than  the  ScotSy  for  they  are ^ 
nearer  the  Sun^  their  blood  is  richer  and  more  mellow  ♦,  and  may 
thtrefore  conclude,  that  to  fpill  the  blood  of  an  EngliQiman  is 
an  aft  of  facrilege  for  which  no  provocation  can  plead  in  ex¬ 
cufe.  But  either  this  doftrine  of  the  fuperior  richnefs  of  Eng- 
lilh  blood  was  not  iinderftood  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  per¬ 
haps  it  might  tend  the  more  to  ftimulate  his  cannibal  appetite 
0  deeds  of  carnage,  and  was  the  caufe  of  that  unextinguijhable 
ihirft  of  blood  of  which  this  polite  and  tender  hearted  editor 
complains  fo  much.  Wallace,  however,  was  ho  fophift,  and 
feems  to  have  attacked  without  fcruple  the  invaders  pf  his 

country  wherever  he  met  them. 

/ 

Sen  I  off  laitt  now  come  out  off  the  weft 
In  yis  countre,  a  harbour  off  the  heft 
To  cutt  and  fehaiif,  and  yat  a  wondyr  gude 
Now  yow  fall  feyll  how  I  oyfs  to  lat  blude.  p 

With  his  gud  fwerd  ye  captayne  has  he  tayn 
Quhill  horfs  again  he  marcheld  evir  nayn,  •  • 

Another  fone  upon  he  hed  ftraik  he  . 

Quhill  chafts  and  cheyks  upon  ye  gait  can  fle. 

Life  of  Wallace,  B.  - 

Of  Blind  Harry,  the  author  of 'this  metrical  hiftory,  thei 
ditor  gives  the  following  account.  . 

‘  The  date  of  his  book,  and  confequently  the  age  in  which  he 
maybe  cxaftly.afcertained.  In  the  time  of  my  infancy,  fays 


•  Bofwell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
Gj 


Major, 
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Major»  Henry,  who  was  blind  from  his  birth,  compofed  a  book  con- 
filling  entirely  of  the  atchievements  of  William  Wallace, 

*  Major  was  born  at  North  Berwick,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  in  144^, 
It  was  therefore  about  the  year  1446  that  Henry  wrote,  or  made 
public,  his  entire  Hiftory  of  Wallace. 

«  Dempfler,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  fays 
that  Henry  lived  in  1361. 

^  What  Major  farther  fays  of  him  and  his  performance  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  f  The  particulars  which  he  heard  related  by  the  vulgar  he 
wrote  in  the  vulgar  verfc,  in  which  he  excelled.  But  I  do  not  be. 
lieve  every  thing  which  I  find  in  thefe  writings,  ty  reciting  hii 
hiilories  before  princes  or  great  men  he  gained  his  food  and 
raiment,  of  which  he  was  worthy. 

*  Thus  we  learn  fron^  Major,  that  Henry  was  a  kind  of  travelling 
bard.  His  excarfions  mud  have*  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  middle 
and  to  the  fouth  parts  of  Scotland  where  the  language  in  which  he 
recited  was  undcrilood. 

*  It  was  at  lead  fifty-fix  years  after  the  death  of  W allace,  who  was 

5^ut  to  death  in  1305,  that  Henry  was  born.  But  it  was  not  too  late 
or  his  acquiring,  if  be  bad  pleaied,  the  certain  knowledge  of  many 
things  concerning  him  by  tradition  which  he  might  put  into  his 
book.  The  actions  of  Wallace,  which  had  made  a  deep  imprelSoa 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  mud  have  been  well  remem¬ 
bered  in  Henry’s  time,  and  in  their  mod  material  circumdances 
would  be  faithfully  related. 

*  He  feems  to  have  confulied  with  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom, 
cfpecially  with  the  defendants  of  thofe  patriotic  perfons  who  had 
^en  the  companions  of  Wallace. 

f  But  he  difclaims  his  having  wholly  depended  for  information  on 
any  unnyritten  tradition  whatever,  &c.  If  his  words  can  be  credited, 
he  followed  very  driftly  a  book  of  great  authoiity,  and  to  which  he 
makes  frequent  references.  This  was  no  other  than  a  complete  hif- 
tory  of  Wallace,  written  in  Latin  partly  by  Mr.  John  Blair,  and 
partly  by  Mr.  John  Gr^y,  who  had  been  the  companions  of 
Wallace. 

*  He  gives  the  following  account  of  thefe  authors.  They  became 
acquainted  with  Wallace  in  his  fixtccnth  year  when  Mr.  John  Blair 
was  his  fellow  dudent  in  the  fchool  of  Dundee.  Their  acquaintance 
with  him  continued  till  his  twenty-ninth  year,  that  is  till  the  year  of 
his  death. 

*  Mr.  John  Blair  went  from  the  fchools  in  Scotland  to  Paris, 
where  he  dudied  Ibmc  time,  and  received  pried’s  orders. 
returned  to  Scptl^d  in  1 2^6,  and  foon  after  entered  into  the  kr- 
vice  of  Wallace,  wHo  was  bravely  averting  the  liberties  of  his 
country. 

‘  Mr.  Thorny  Gray,  who  was  parfon  of  Libertoun,  joined  Wal¬ 
lace  at  the  fame  time. 

^  They  were  men  of  great  wifdom  and  integrity.  They 
sealotts  for  the  freedom  ol  Scotland,  and  were  prefent  with  Wallace, 
msd  affiding  to  him  in  mod  of  his  military  enterprizes.  They  were 
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alft)  his  {Jjiritual  cbunftllors,  and  adminiftercd  to  hini  godly 

comfort. 

*  The  hiftory  Vvrhten  by  thcfe  two  clergymen  was  attcfted  by 
William  Sinclair,  Bifoop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had  himfilf  fccn  many 
ef  Wallace’s  aflions.  The  bifhop,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  was  to 
have  fent  their  book  to  Rome  for  the  purpofc  of  its  receivings  the 
faction  of  the  pope’s  authority. 

<  A  lover  of  hiftory  will  regret  the  lofs  of  a  book  from  .which  fo 
niuch  authentic  information  might  have  been  cxpefled*.  ' 

.  Of  the  merit  of'this  metrical  hiftory  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
Dempftcf  fpeaks  ’in  the  following  terms  of  high  panegyric : 
f  Hcnricus  quidam,  a  nativitatc  occus,  ram  tamvn  ingenii  fe«^ 
licitate,  Homerus  alter,  patriam  linguam  fupra  ictatem  fuam 
ditavit.  Scripfit  operoliim  &  grande  opus,  verfu  vernaculo,  dc 

geftis  Gulielmi  Wallafii,  lib.  x. - -Vivebat  anno,  1361.* 

Thom.  Dempft.  Hift.  Ecclef.  Scot.  1.  8.  p.  349, 

‘  Henry,  who  was  blind  from  his  birth,  Was  neverihclefs  a  man 
of  extraordinary  genius  ;  or  rather  he  was  another  Homer  who  cn^ 
rkhed  his  native,  language  and  raifed  it  far  above  the  riidencfs  of  the 
igein  which  he  lived;  He  wrote,  in  vernacular  yerfe,  an  elaborate 
and  grand  work  in  ten  books  of  the  deeds  of  William  Wall^.’ 

He,  however,  that  ftiall  look  for  this  other  Homer  in  the 
uritings  of  Blind  Harry  will  be  mifcrably  difappointed.  As  a 
hiftory,  it  poffeffes"  a  confidcrable  fhare  of  merit..*  i.The 
adventures  are  various  $  the  enterprizes  perilous  and  un-* 
common  follow  each  other  with  a  rapidity  that  precludes  the 
difguft  of  fatiety,  curiofity  is  ftill  held  fufperided,  ftill  we  are 
intcrefted  for  the  hero,  ftill_we  applaud  his  exploits,  and  ftill 
we  favour  the  juftice  of  his  caufe.  With  refpeif  to  the  lan^ 
guage  of  Blind*  Harry,  it  differs  from  the  Engliih  dialeft  of  that 
day  principally  in  a  more  extenfive  and  frequent  ufe  of  French 
words  and  French  phrafeology. 

The  work  is  beautifully  printed  upon  a  writing  paper,  and 
refleds  credit  on  the  prefs  or  Mr.  Morifon  at  Perth.  The  text 
we  believe  is  accurate,  and  the  notes  and  differtations  ve  va¬ 
luable. 


Art.  VI.  The  Chemical  Principles  of  the  Metallic  Arts ;  with  an 
Account  of  tht  principal  Difeafes  incident  to  the  different  Ai'ti-^ 
fleers ;  the  Means  of  Prevention  and  Cure ;  and  a  concife  Intro^ 
du^loTL  to  the  Study  of  Chcmljlry.  By  RUhardfon^  Surgeon^ 
F.S.Ap  Sc.  8yo.  .  5s.  boards^  Birmingham,  printed. 
Baldwin,  London.  1790. 

A  S  moft  of  the  ufeful  arts  depend  on  chemiftry  for  their  per* 
^  feftion,  it  may  appear  furprifing  diat  they  fhould  be  fa 
fucccfsfully  praftifed  by  men  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
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principles  of  that  important  fcience.  The  melting  of  ores,  the 
manufefturing  of  metals,  the  elegance  and  durability  of  dyin^, 
the  making  of  glafs,  porcelain,  &c,  all  derive  their  beauty  and 
utility  from  this  effential  objeft  of  niodern  inveftigation  5  yet 
thefe  procefles  are  in  general  conduced  by  artifts  whofe  che- 
mica!  knowledge  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  a  confiderablc 
degree  of  certainty  and  ingenuity,  which  they  have  acquired  by 
pradice.  But  fliould  there  arife  any  unexpefted  circumftance, 
to  which  they  are  ftrangers,  they  find  themfelves  involved  in  a 
difficulty  from  which  praftical  knowledge  alone  cannot  extri¬ 
cate  them ;  and  many  lofies  muft  unavoidably  be  iiKurred  in 
working,  unlefs  they  can  have  recourfe,  on  fuch  occafioiis,  to 
the  principles  of  chemiftry- 

To  obviate  thefe  great  inconveniencies  in  the  metallic  arts, 
has  been  the  inducement  to  the  prefent  publication,  which  is 
by  no  means  intended  as  a  perfeA  fyftem  on  the  fubjeft,  but 
merely  to  communicate  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  will  prove 
ufeful  to  manufadfurers,  and  facilitate  the  underftanding  of  more 
fcientific  writers  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  farther  inform¬ 
ation.  We  muft  add,  however,  in  juftice  to  the  execution  of 
the  work,  that  authors  of  the  greateft  eminence  appear  to  have 
been  ,conful ted  and  ufed  on  the  prefent ‘occafion;  and  when 
they  have  been  deficient  in  point  of  practice,  we  find  that  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  to  working  artifts ;  fo  that  every  endea¬ 
vour  has  been  exerted  to  render  the  treatife  as  ufeful  as 
poffible.  ‘ 

:  ;  The  work  begins  with  an  introdu<ftion  to  the  ftudy  of  che- 
miftry ;  in  which  the  author  gives  a  concife  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  procefles  of  the  different  clafles  of  fubftances,  which  arc 
comprifed  in  the  province  of  this  art.  The  following  ar- 1 
tide,  taken  from  the  clafe  of  mineral  acids,  may  ferve  as  a  | 
fpecimen: 

*  Vitriorc  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol*  or  fpirit  of  vitriol 
The  vitriolic  acid  is'fo  called  from  the  ancient 'method  of  extradling 
it  from 'green  vitriol.  But  iiow  it  Is  more  profitably'  obtained  from 
the  combufiion  of  fulphur.  This  acid,  when  perfedly  pure,  is  tranf- 
parcTTt;  imt’it?  attraftion  for  phlogifiic  fubftances  is  fo  ftrong,  that,' 
whenever  it  comes  in  conia^l  with  them,  it  foon  becomes  of  a  daric 
colour.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  double  that  of  water  ;  for  if  a  pint  of 
water  weigh  one  pound,  the  fame’ quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  will  weigli 

pounds.  It  has  a  ver}'  ftrong  attraftion  for  water. 

•  It  formerly  was  obtained  from  green  vitriol  and  pyrites,  by  dii- 
tillatlon.  Sulphur  was  found  to  produce  it  in  great  abundance  from 
combuftion  ;  confequcntly  that  fubftance  was  burnt  under  a  large  gh** 
bell ;  the  condenfed  vapour  was  an  impure  vitriolic  acid,  which. was 
purified  either  by  fimplc  diftillation,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  toll 

•  quantity 
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quantity  of  nitrous  acid  ;  which  attrafb  the  phlogifion,  and  is  after- 
^rds  eafily  evaporated  away  by  a  gentle  heat.*  This  was  called 
oleum  vitrioli  per  campanam  ;  or,  oil  of  vitriol  by  the  bell.  It  it 
now  obtained  by  the  combuftion  of  fulphur,  in  rooms  properly  con- 
flruAcd  and  lined,  which  are  called  fulphur  chambers.  It  unites  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metals,  forming  various  neutral  falts.  Whea 
united  with  phlogillon  it  is  volatililed,  and  has  a  very  penetrating 
fmell ;  in  which  Itaie  it  is  called  volatile  fulphureous  acid/ 

After  the  introduftion,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  condder- 
ation  of  mines  and  ores,  commonly  called  metallurgy,  which 
comprehends  not  only  the  extradlion  of  metals  from  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ores,  but  the  coriverfion  of  fuch  metals  either  to  ufcful 
or  ornamental  purpofes.  Mines,  or  the  repofitories  of  ores,  are 
in  general  confined  to  mountains,  which  arc,  in  the  language 
of  metallurgic  writers,  entire,  ftratified,  or  confuied;  aiul  tliefc 
feveral  kinds  the  author  deferibes  with  perfpiculty.  For  the 
convenience  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  witK 
this  fubjefti  it  may  not  be  improper  to  explain  the  leading  terms 
which  are  employed  by  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  it. 

Miners  diftinguifh  the  courfe  of  veins,  with  refpeft  to  the 
meridian,  by  the  term  direftion  ;  and,  with  relation  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  by  that  of  inclination.  Their  direftion  is  either  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  evening,  or  night;  by  which  is  underftood,  as  it 
pants  towards  that  divifion'  of  the  compafs  where  the  fun  is  at 
any  of  thofe  periods  of  the  natural  day.  They  have  likewife 
names  expreflive  of  their  difference,  as  deep,  perpendicular,  ho¬ 
rizontal,  hanging,  dilated,  rich,  or  poor.  Small  yeins  will 
fometimes  diverge  from  larger  onesy  and  frequently  return  into 
the  trunk  whence  they  ifl'ued.  Thefe  are  called  flips,  and  are  in 
general  very  rich.  The  fuperior  ftratum  of  earth  or  ftone,  im¬ 
mediately  in  contaft  with  tlie  vein,  is  its  roof;  the  inferior  ftra¬ 
tum  on  which*  h  refts,  is  the  floor, 

Mineralogifts  confider  thofe  mountains  as  moft  metalliferous 
which  have  a  gentle  afeent,  a  moderate  height,  and  a  broad 
!  bafis,  the  ftrata  cf  which  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  not  much 
broken ;  at  leaft  in  fuch  mountains  the  yeins  are  lefs  inter¬ 
rupted,  more  extended,  and  confequently  more  valuable  to 
miners,  than  thofe  in  high,  craggy,  irregular,  and  fhcltercd 
mountains.  .  .  •  ‘  • 

Our  author  obferves,  that  metallic  ores  are  found  in  two 
ftates,  viz.  firft,  calciform ;  and,  fecondly,  combined  with  dif¬ 
ferent  extraneous  fubftances,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  be  mi- 
neralifed,*  The  calciform  ores  are  metals  deprived  of  their  me- 
tfllifing  principle,  viz.  phlogifton,  as  .the  lapis  calaminaris, 
which  is  ah  ore  of  zinc,  and  the  different  ocrcs  which  are  the 
•  ‘  ’  ■  .  ”  .  calces 
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calces  of  iron.  Thcfe  ores  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fixed  air. 

The  moft  common  mincralifers  are  fulphur,  arfcnlc,  the  vi¬ 
triolic,  marine,  and  phofphoric  acids }  one  facies  of  iron  ore 
appears  to  be  mineralifed  by  the  acid  of  Pruilian  blue.  Some 
mineralogifts  have  excluded  arfenic  as  a  mineralifer,  alledging 
^at  it  is  a  metal  of  itfelf,  and  never  united  to  other  metals  but 
in  a  reguline  ftate ;  therefore,  that  the  compound  it  forms  IhoulJ 
rather  be  called  an  alloy  than  an  ore.  But,  as  metals  which  are 
found  united,  either  with  the  calx  of  arfenic  or  its  acid,  are  in  a 
greater  or  Icfs  ftate  of  dephlogiftication,  arfenic  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  mineralifer  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word ;  par¬ 
ticularly  as  no  fuch  union,  without  a  dephlogiftication  of  the 
metal  united,  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  following  are  the  author’s  dire6^ions  for  making  an  afl'ay 
of  filver  ores: 

*  I.  Take  the  aftky  quantity  of  the  ore  finely  powdered,  and  rcall 

it  well  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  frequently  ttirring  it  with  an  iron 
rod  ;  then  add  to  it  about  double  the  quantity  of  granulated  lead; 
put  it  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  place  it  in  a  furnace ;  raife  your  fire 
gently  at  fir  (I,  and  continue  to  increafe  it  gradually  till  the  metal 
begins  to  work;  if  it  fhould  appear  too  thick,  make  it  thinner  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  more  lead ;  if  the  metal  fhould  boil  too  rapidly 
the  fire  fhould  be  diroinifhed.  The  furface  will  be  covered,  by  de¬ 
grees,  with  a  mafs  of  fcoria,  at  which  time  the  metal  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  ftirred  with  an  iron  hook  heated,  efpeciatly  towards  the  border, 
left  any  of  the  ore  fhould  remain  undifTolved ;  and  if  what  is  adherent 
CO  the  hook  when  you  raife  it  from  the  crucible  melts  quickly  again, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  hook,  after  it  is  grown  cold,  is  covered  with 
a  thin,  ihtning,  fmooth  cruft,  the  fcorification  is  perfef^;  but,  on  the 
contrary^  if,  while  you  are  ftirring  it,  you  perceive  any  confiderable 
clamminefs  in  the  fcoria,  and  when  it  adheres  to  the  hook,  though 
red-hot,  and  appears  unequally  tinged,  and  feems  dully  or  rough 
with  grains  interfperfed  here  and  there,  the  fcorification  is  incom- 
plete;  in  confequence  of  which  the  fire  fhould  be  increafed  a  little,! 
and  what  adheres  to  the  book  fhould  be  gently  beaten  off,  and  re- 1 
turned,  with  a  fmall  ladle,  into  the  crucible  again.  When  the  fcori- 1 
ficadon  is  perfefb,  the  metal  fhould  be  poured  into  a  cone,  previouily  ! 
rubbed  with  a  little  tallow,  and,  when  it  becomes  cold,  the  koria  may! 
be  feparated  by  a  few  ftrokes  of  a  hammer.  The  button  is  the  pro-! 
duce  of  the  affay.  Or,  m 

*  II.  By  cupellation.  Take  the  affay  quantity  of  ore,  road  and! 
grind  it  with  an  equal  portion  of  litharge,  divide  it  into  two  or  three! 
parts,  and  wrap  each  up  in  a  iinall  bit  of  paper;  put  a  cupel,  pr^*! 
vioufly  feafoned  under  a  muffle,  with  about  fix  times  the  quantity  of! 
lead  upon  it.  When  the  lead  begins  td  work,  carefully  put  one  or! 
the  papers  upon  it,  and,  after  this  is  abforbed,  put  on  a  fecond,  and! 
fi)  on  dll  the  whole  quantity  be  introduced ;  then  raife  the  fire,  and| 
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15  the  fcoria  is  formed,  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the  cupel,  and  at  laft 
tbefilver  will  remain  alone.  This  will  be  the  produce  of  the  aflay* 
uolefs  the  lead  contains  a  fraall  portion  of  (ilver,  which  may  be  difeo* 
ver^  by  putting  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fame  lead  on  another  cupel, 
and  working  it  off  at  the  fame  time;  if  any  filver  be  produced,  it  muft 
bededufted  from  the  aflay.  This  is  called  the  witnefs/ 

The  fecond  part  of  the  work  treats  of  metals  and  metallic 
compounds. '  The  metals  af  prefent  accurately  known,  our  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  are  feventcen  in  number;  cxclufivc  of  fiderite, 
firft  diftindlly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Monnet ;  of.  faturnite,  faid  by 
the  fame  author  to  be  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Poullaovcn,  in 
Brittany;  and  of  the Tcmi-metal  called  uranite,  difeovered^by 
Mr.  Klaproth,  of  Berlin.  ' 

Our  author  relates,  very  diftinftly,  the  opinions  of  chemlfts 
rcfpciling  the  conflituent  parts  of  metals ;  but  for  this  wc  muft 
refer  to  the  work.  Faffing  iikewile  over  the  account  of  the  fc- 
veral  metals,  which  are  deferibed  with  much  precifion,  wc  fliull 
only,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  prefent  them  with  the 
following  extraft,  as  relative  to  objeuls  of  curiofity: 

f  The  moft  aftoniftiing  fubftance  in  all  chemiftry  is  produced  from 
tlvcr,  difeovered  by  Mr.  Berthollet,  and  called  by  him  fulmnatimg 
fiver.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Diflblve  cupelled  filvcr  in  pure  or 
dephlogiftlcated  nitrous  acid.  Precipitate  the  lilver  with  lime-water; 
then  decant  the  liquor,  and  expofe  the  precipitate  for  the  fpace  of 
three  days  to  the  air.  Mr.  Berthollet  imagines  that,  at  this  period  of 
the  experiment,  the  prefence  of  light  may  have  an  influence  on  its 
fuccefs.  To  this  calx,  when  dry,  add  cauilic  volatile  alkali ;  it  will 
take  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  Decant  the  liquor,  and  let  the 
powder  dry  in  the  air.  This  is  fulminating  lilver,  which  cannot  bear 
to  be  touched  by  any  cold  body  without  fulminating;  fo  that  it  muft 
remain  in  the  capfule  in  which  ifwas  dried.  .The  volatile  alkali  ufed 
in  the  preparation,  being  boiled  in  a  thin*  matrafs,  forms  cryftals, 
which,  being  touched  under  the  liquor,  fuddenly  detonate  and  break 

IthevclTel. 

‘  Arior  Dlat^a,  or  PbiUfophical  Tree* 

f  This  is  a  matter  of  curiofity  only.  Make  an  amalgam  of  filver 
mercury,  and  diflblve  it  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  aqua 
hih  ;  dilute  it  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of  diftilled  water,  an<f 
pork  it  down  quite  tight.  When  it  is  wanted  for  ufo,  a  little  of  it  is 
feured  into  a  bottle,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  an  amalgam  of  gold  or 
»¥cr  put  in,  when  it  mufl  remain  at  reft;  fmall  filaments  foon  fhoot 
S  om  the  amalgam,  which  branch  out  on  all  Tides,  and  take  the  form 
flirubs.’ 

’■  In  the  third  part  of  the  work. an  account  is  given  of  metallic 
itkes  and  precipitates ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  the  authpr  delivers 
m  a  Ihort 
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a  ihort  account  of  the  principal  difeafes  of  metallic  artifts ;  with 
fomc  plain  directions  concerning  their. prevention  and  cure. 

The  whole  of  this  work  is  judicioufly  compiled,  and  will  prove 
highly  ufeful  to  thofe  artifts  who  are  employed  in  the  extraftion 
of  metals,  or  in  any  of  their  preparations. 


Art,  VII.  Norman  and  Bertha\  or^  The  exalted  Jttachmnu 
a  Novel.  By  a  Lady.  i2mo.  2  vol.  6s.  fewed.  Walter, 
•  London,  1790. 


TI^ITH  pious  refignation  to  our  fate,  which  impofes  upon 
us  the  talk  of  examining  thofe  crude  productions,  which, 
under  the  name  of  novels,  the  prefs  daily  throws  upon  the  pub- 
lie,  and  prepared  to  drudge  through  thofe  dull  feenes  of  hacknied 
defeription,  of  afFeCtation,  of  flippancy,  and  bombafl:,  which  this 
Ijpecics  of  literary  coropofition  generally  exhibits,  we  took  up  the 
Itpfy.of  Norman  and  Bertha.  But  how  agreeable  was  the  dif- 
appointment  to  obferve,  as  we  proceeded,  the  moll  piCturefquc 
feenery  riling  on  our  view,  and  to  feel  the  rays  of  genius  danc- 
mg  on  a  fandfeape  which  the  pencil  of  fenfibility  had  Iketched! 
1  he  charming  feenes  of  this  intcrefting  novel  are  dignified  by 
the  moral  leflbn  which  they  are  intended  to  convey  :  ‘  That  the 
‘  purell  bleflings  which  mortals  can  experience,  flow  from  a 
‘  chafte  and  honourable  union  of  hearts,  produced  and  confirmed 
\  hy  a  fimilarity  of  virtues  and  fentiments."  Few'novel  writen 
have  polTefled,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  fair  author  of  Nor¬ 
man  and  Bertha,  the  art  of  giving  truth,  life,  and  intereft,  to 
their  portraits.  From  many  examples,  let  the  reader  take  the 
following  defeription  of  Mrs.  Weftbrooke: 


‘  That  lady  was  one  of  thofe  exquifitcly  delicate  and  fine  propor¬ 
tioned  forms  that  might  vie  with  the  famed  flatue  of  die  Venus  dc 
Medicisy  and  was  a  no  lefs  faulclefs  model  of  perfeCl  fymmetry.  Her 
movements  were  all  grace,  her  voice  all  harmony.  Her  complexion 
was  foft  and  clear;  time  and  forrow  had  boriie  away  the  rofes  of 
health,  but  left  a  pallid  mildnefs  in  their  Head  which  rendered  her 
incxprcflibly  touching  to  the  foul  where  generous  feelings  dwell. 
Her  features  not  regular,  but  yet  beautiful ;  her  eyes  dark,  large, 
and  expreflive — fpoke  at  once  the  native  (Irength,  vivacity,  and  ten- 
demefs  of  her  mind ;  her  hair  ftill  retained  its  glpfly  chefnut,  and 
o*er  her  fpeaking  features  was  diflufed 


^  That  expreffion  fweet  of  melancholy. 
Which  captivates  the  foul.* 


'  Her  fufferings  had  likewife  given  a  firmnefs  to  her  charate 
which,  blended  with  iu  native  foftnefs,  rendered  her  no.  lefs 
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jblc  than  plcaling.  She  was  rather  more  than  forty,  a  period  when 
the  power  of  charming  is  foppofed  to  have  an  end;  but  Mrs.  Well- 
brooke  was  ftill  irrefiilibly  lovely ;  the  abfence  of  youth  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  coinpenfated  by  a  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  brilliant.ac* 
complilhments,  and  the  charms  which  misfortune  had  ilolen  from  her 
cheeks  were  added  to  her  mind.* 

The  defects  of  this  performance  (for  defeats  there  are  in  the 
fineft  face)  arifc  chiefly  from  too  prefled  an  accumulation  of 
incidents,  and  from  the  too  great  refepiblance  of  thofe  incidents 
to  each  other.  The  charafter,  events,  and  cataftrophe,  of  Lord 
Ofgood's  ( Auguftus)  life  are  too  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Mrs.  Weft- 
brooke’s.  The  ftyle  is,  in  general,  pure,  perfpicuous,  and  ele¬ 
gant;  for  the  author  is  almoft  always*  fupported  by  fentihicnt ; 
but  when  that  fails,  (he  falls  into  that  obfcurity  which  proceeds 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  mechanifm  of  language.  Some¬ 
times  fhe  embroils,  in  one  perplexed  confufion,  the  matter  of 
three  or  four  periods.  For  example : 

<  In  the  lift  of  my  mother’s  acquaintance  at  Geneva  was  an  Englilli 
gentleman  of  high  rank,  whofe  pecuniary  embarraftments  had  exiled 
from  his  native  land,  who  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  my  mo¬ 
ther,  having  by  indefatigable  efforts  ingratiated  himfelf  into  her  beft 
opinion  and  good  graces,  by  flattering  fuccefsfully  the  governing  fen- 
timents  of  her  mind.* 

This  fhould  certainly  have  been  exprefled  In  two  periods,  as 
follows :  ‘  In  the  lilt  of  my  mother’s  acquaintance  at  Geneva 
‘  was  an  Englifli  gentleman  of  high  rank,  whom  pecuniary 
‘  embarraflTments  had  exiled  from  his  native  land.  This  man 
‘  was  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by  my  mother,  into  whofe  heft 
‘  opinion  and  good  graces  he  had,  by  indefatigable  efforts,  in- 
‘  gratiated  himfelf,  by  flattering  fuccefsfully  the  governing  fen- 
‘  timents  of  her  mind.’  Towards  the  conclulion  we  have 
fcveral  other  examples.  In  that  paragraph  of  p.  198,  Vol.  IL 
which  begins,  ‘  The  felicity  of  Norman  and  Bertha  experienced,* 
kc.  the  matter  of  half-a-dozen  periods  at  leaft  are  entangled  in 
one  almoft  inexplicable  maze. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  made  to  induce  the  fair  author  of  this  * 
^nterefting  novel  (for  it  is^  we  are  told,  the  produftion  of  a  lady) 
to  pay  a  greater  degree  ot  attention  to  precifion  of  ^  ftyle  in  her 
future  literary  efforts. 
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Stn^ures  on  Surig^^  Letur: 


A&T.  VIII.  Striiiurgs  on  the  Letter  of  the  Right’ Hon.  Edmund 
Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France  and  Remarks  on  certain  Oc¬ 
currences  that  took  place  in  the  lajl  Sejpom  of  ParHoffieht  relative 
to  that  Event.  8to.  is.  6d.  Johnfon.  London^  i7dr: 


London,*  1791. 


The  fenfible  author  of  this  well-intended  pamphlet  obfefves 
that  the  firft  time  an}^  notice  was  taken  in  our  parliament 
of  the  proceedings  in  France  was  when  Mr.  Flood  made  his 
motion  for  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  cf  England.  This 
laft  fubje6I  was  not  a  new  one  \  it  had  been  brought  forward  by 
different  members,  and  even  by  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf ;  but,’  as  is 
here  intimated,  from  the  moment  there  appeared,  by  the  fpirit 
of  the  times^  any  danger  that  fuch  an  event  ihould  take  placq 
we  find  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr^  Pitt  the  moft  uneafy  at  the  appre- 
henfion  of  it.  This  certainly  carries  a  fufpicion  that  it  was 
never  ferioufly  intended.  As  to  the  propriety  of  the  meafurc,  it 
is  not  our  prefeiit  bufmefs  to  confider  it.  The  author,  how¬ 
ever,  writes  very  much  at  large  upon  the  fubjcdl,*  and  offers 
many  ingenious,  and  feme  new  remarks.  Among  the  reft,  he 
Infifts  that  the  increafed  power  of  the  atiftocracy,*  by  borough 
influence,  muft  in  the  end  prove  as  dangerous  to  the  conftitu- 
tional  prerogatives  of  the  crown  as  to  the  liberties  of  the  fub- 
jc£I.  That  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  hongft  mi- 
nifter,  anxious  for  the  intereft  of  his  nraftcr,-  and  however 
attentive  to  the  wifhes  of  the  people,  to  attend  clofely  to  this 
balance,  by  which  alone  the  true  dignity  of  the  monarch  can  be 
j^referved.’ 

Butj  left  he  fhould  feem  too  anxious  for  the  levelling  temper 
of  our  neighbours,  our  author  declares,  in  exprefs  terms,  that 
Ae  popular  party  in  France  could  not,  ori  any  principle  of  juf- 
ticc^  cfeftroy  thofe  hereditary  diftindtions  which  had  been  en¬ 
joy^  for  ages,  and  probably  as  long  as  any  traces  of  a  reguhr 
government  have  exifted.  Without  entering  into  any  inquiry 
concerning  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  fhis  government,  or  of  the 
hereditary  diftindbions,  or  how  far  long  pofleffion  can  give  any 
zeal  title  to  them,  or  whether  the  diftindbions  and  injurious 
privileges  annexed  to  them,*  being  of  equal  antiquity,  may  not, 
with  equal  juftice,  be  retained,  we  fliall  only  remind  our  author 
that  the  National  Affembly  contains,  at  this  time,'  a  greater 
number  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  church  and  nobility  than  of 
the  people.  If  therefore  refolutions  have  pafled  which  ftrikeat 
the  privileges  of  the  former,  thev  fhould  rather  be  confidered  as  feflec 
the  patriotic  refignations  of  public  fpirit  than  the  conftraint  of  the  f 
popular  fury.  *  r 
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Sirl^uns  on  Burkins  Letter^ 

The  remainder  of  this  pamphlet  confifts  of  remarks  on  the 
Revolution  Society^  Dr.  Price,  the  teft  aft,  the  neceflity  of  a 
reform  in  the  church  eftablifhment,.  the  danger  that  attends  its 
delay  to  the  clergy  themfelves,  the  obnoxious  manner  in  which 
tithes  are  collefted,  the  burthen  they  are  on  die  landed  intereft, 
and  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  doftrines  of  an  eftabliHimenc 
ts  pure  as  poffible.  As,  however,  our  author  does  not  feem 
a  friend  to  the  eftablifhment,  we  think  he.  may  leave  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  blunder  on  in  their  own  way,  which  he  conceives  the 
fare  means  of  efFefting  the  downfal  of  the  whole  ftrufture. 

There  are  few  of  the  regular  clergy  but  regret  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  fupport  too  often  renders  them  obnoxious  to  their 
parifhioners  j  and  that  it  does,  in  fome  inftances,  prove  a  bar  to 
many  improvements  in  agriculture.  But  we  ftiould  confidef 
that  a  proviCion  for  a  body  likely  to  exift  as  long  as  the  ftate, 
{hould  be  fuch  as  would  keep  pace  with  the  improved  or  leflened 
value  of  money  and  ‘other  commodities.  Tithes  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  this  purpofe ;  nor  can  any  thing  but  land  be  well 
fubftituted  for  them.  In  London  we  find  the  iriconvenieheies 
of  a  different  inftitution.  The  ftipends  of  the  clergy  are  th^ 
fame  now  as  when  the  value  of  money  greatly  exceeded  the  pre-- 
fent.  In  confequence  of  which  the  benefices  are  not  fuch  as  to 
enable  a  clergyman  to  live  with  that  independence  and  credit  the 
(acredneL  of  his  funftion  demands. 

Wc  flaall  not  enter  into  the  aflertion  of  our  author,  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  tithes  were  formerly  referved  for  the  poor, 
who  were  coafidered  as  under  the  immediate  proteftion  of  the 
clergy;  or  whether  the  prefent  revenues  of  the  church  amount 
to  between  three  and  four  millions  annually,  a  fourth  part  of 
which  has  been  purloined  from  the  poor— the  fubjeft  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  be,  as  it  were,  accidentally  introduced  at 
the  tail  of  an  eighteen-penny  pamphlet,  profeffedly  written  on 
another  fubjeft.  Thefe  things  are  not  done  in  a  corner,  and 
obfervations  upon  them  fhould  be  brought  to  open  day  and  fairly 
dated. 

The  author  concludes  with  regreting*  that  Mr.  Burke  {hould 
defert  the  ftaiidard  of  liberty,  if  a  mere  oppofition  to  Lord 
North,  during  the  Aiiverican  conteft,-  can  be  called  engaging  in 
ibe  caufe  of  liberty,  Mr.  Burke  was  certainly  once  an  advocate 
for  it. — But. we  (hould  remember  Mr.  Burke  was  in  power 
when  the  declaratory  aft  was  pafled — that  he  was  always,  as  it 
Were,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Rockingham  party,  the  pro- 
fefled  enemies  to  parliamentary  reform — and  that  his  letters  to 
the  IherifFs  of  Briftol  breathe  a  fpirit  unfavourable  indeed  to 
the  meafures  of  the  then  adminiliration,  but  hc^ile  to  every 
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112  Temperate  Comments  upon  Intemperate  KefieHions. 

improvement,  and  holding  parliament  as  omnipotent^  without 
ftopping  to  inquire  into  the  adequacy,  or  even  the  cxiftence, 
of  reprefentation. 


Art.  IX.  Temperate  Comments  upon  Intemperate  Refleliions ;  or^ 
A  Review  of  Mr.  Barkers  Letter »  ‘  8vo.  2s.  Walter.  Lon¬ 
don,  1791. 


^X^HIS  is  perhaps  the  moft  polite,  and,  in  many  refpe£h,one  of 
the  beft  of  all  the  numerous  anfwers  to  Mr.  Burke  that  have 
come  to  our  hands.  We  much  regret  the  author  fliould  withhold 
bis  name,  as  indeed  we  might  fay  of  many  more.  It  is  to  no 
purpofe  to  urge  that  a  name  can  give  no  dignity  to  a  work.  An 
author,  who  lubfcribes  his  name,  takes  on  himfelf  a  degree  of 
refponflbility  that  adds  additional  weight  to  his  aflertions  j  and, 
ifhe  writes  in  anfwcr  to  a  known  charafter,  rneets  his  anta- 
gonift  on  fair  grounds.  But  the  anonymous  writer  keeping  to 
himfelf  the  privilege  of  afferting  what  he  pleafes,  muft  expeft  to 
lofe  in  credit  what  he  may  fancy  he  gains  by  other  advan* 
tages. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  performance  has  no  apparent  caufc 
for  concealing  himfelf.  He  writes  like  a  gentleman,  and  is 
well  informed.  He  follows  Mr.  Burke  through  almoft  the 
whole  of  his  work,  beginning  with  high  encomiums  on  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  independence  of  fpirit,  and  making  large  allowances, 
particularly  for  his  education  at  St.  Omer^s.  We  would  gladly 
join  with  him  in  all  this ;  but  if,  as  he  aflerts,  Mr.  Burke  had 
really  large  opportunities  of  learnii^  the  .truth,  we  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  his  defeription  of  France  with  the  opinion  we 
wifli  to  entertain  of  him.  All,  therefore,  we  can  fay  is,  that, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  objects  have  appeared  to  him  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  really  are,  or  he  has  paid  too  much  regard 
to  the  fuggeftions  of  one  who  has  fliewn  himfelf  undeferving  the 
finalleft  notice. 

After  this  the  author  begins  by  condemning,  with  Mr.  Burke, 
the  condudl  of  the  clubs  in  London.  He  fhould  remember  that 
only  one  of  them  fent  any  congratulation  to  the  Aflembly; 
a  ftep  which  half  the  candour  he  has  fhewn  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  taught  him  to  aferibe  to  a  fudden  enthufiafm  of  fentimeht, 
as  laudable  as  it  might  be  premature  or  ill-judged.  But  we 
cannot  fee  how  the  Aflembly  could  do  other  wife  than  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  addrefs.  Conimon  pnlitcnefs  required  fome  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  to  the  well-known  aflfertor  of 
American  independence.  As  to  what  is  faid  of  the  latter,  our 
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readers  will  not  wifhj  we  believe,  to  hear  any  thing  rnbwkaii,the 
fubjc6l;  The  principle  of  the  ^French  revolution  is  ncxt^<l6-/ 
fended  with  much  good  fenfe  and  found  argument,  andtit^’ 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft.  In  contrafting  it,  however,* 
with  our  own  in  1688,  the  author  wifhes  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
a  right  to  the  crown,  whicl^ .  as  he  does  not  go  fo  ingenioufly 
about  obfeuring  his  fubjedf  like  Mr.  Burke,,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  fmgle  point — that  of  long  pofleffion.  5  This,’^  fays  our  au- 
^or,  ‘  conftitutes  pretenfions  which  cannot  be  furmounted.  If 
^  the  defeendants  of  Cromwell  had,  at  this  day,  been  governing 

<  in  England’  according  to  the  conftitution,  their  right  would. 

<  not  have  been  difputed/— Either  by  this  ^aflage  the  author 
means  to. give  up  all  ideas  of  any  right,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the 
public  convenience.  If  the  defeendants  of  Cromwell  were  at 
this  time  on  the  throne,  governing  according  to  the  conftitution, 
land  rendering  the  people  happy,  none  but  a  madman  or  a  brute 
would  interrupt  the  general  harmony  by  difputihg  their  claim/ 
But  if  the  throne  ftiould  be  poftefied  by  thdfe  who  have  the  moft 

[equivocal  right  of  inheritance,  was  at  one  time  the  cafci 
th  the  Stewarts,  eve^  idea  of  right  muft  give  place  to*  the, 
refervation  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people# 
fthis  be  our  author^s  meaning,  he  will  not,  we  conceive,  find' 
it  fo  different  from  Dr.  Price’s  as  he  may  imagine.  Many  other 
ngenlous  and  well-founded  arguments  are  added  refpe^ing  the^ 
[uture  of  government,  which  we  recommend  to  the  perulal  of 
fuch  as  are  fond  of  political  difquifitions. 

Our  author  next  expreffes  the  difficulty  he  feels  at  conceiving 
it  poffible  Mr.  Burke  coiild  poffefs  that  intuitive  knowledge,  at  a 
Tingle  glance,  of  knowing  the  characters  of.  twelve  hundred 
Frenchmen,  many  of  them  Brought  from  the  remoteft  provinces ; 
ifter  which  he  obferves,  '  ' 

*  Mr.  Burke  having  given  an  opinion  at  large  Upon  the  material* 
t)f  the  National  Affeiiibly,  proceeds  to  invcftjgace  the  feparate  pwrts  ; 
[od,  in  the  frit  place,  he  expreffes  diffapsfaftion  with  the  proportion* 
key  bear  to  each  other,  and  contends  that  an* equality  to  the  numbei;. 

the  Tufj  Etat,  in  the  nobility  and  clergy  taken  together,  was  in- 
officient,  becaufe  the  leaft  feceflida  from  their  conjoined  forces  gav^ 
[revalence  to  the  other  intereft.  Was  a  fecejjion  ffpm  them  mere 
iltdy  to  take  place  than  from  the  Tiers~Etat  ?  Wai  it  not,  on^the 
to  be  apprehended  the  influence  which  the  peerage’ and 
ittrch  muft  inevitably  poffefs  in  France,  ars  in  this  country.'  in  the 
leffion  of  the  people’s  delegates,  would  have  given  a  prepohdeuating 
^tgbt  in  the  National  Affembly  ?  .This  muli  have  been  the^cafe  if 
«  mcafures  cf  that  body  had  been  liable  to  tbe.charges  Mr.  Burke 
Iruigs  againft  them*;,  but  ft  fpirit  of  patriotifm  pervading  many  of 
fhe  higher  orders,  has  united  them  with  the  Third  Eflate  an  the 
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glorious  purpofe  of  breakii^  the  chrins  of  defpotirm.  Never  did 
they  give  fuch  teftimony  of  true  nobility  and  pious  benevolence,  as 
in  the  liberal  facrifice  of  felfifh  views  to  the  exalted  fhrine  of  public 
benefit.  Yet  Mr.  Burke  reprobates,  as  treachery  of  the  moft  fliame. 
fnl  kind,  this  fecefiion,  infpired  by  genuine  zeal  for  a. country’s 
good ! 

*  If  our  author's  ftatement  might  be  credited,  the  bulk  of  the  At- 
fembly,  after  the  nobility  have  been  reckoned,  confills  of  pettifogging 
Ettornies — the  moft  defpicable  of  the  medical  profefiion — monied 
men,  whofe  condud  is  oireAed  entirely  to  the  fecuri^  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  own  property— curates  of  the  loweft  (Kfeription — and 
country  gentlemen  of  the  moft  illiterate  clafs.  '  Ht  believet  that  ihtrt 
artt  ia  that  AJfimbly,  mumbert  'who  tan  tuithtr  read  nor  ivritt.  Mr. 
Burke  has  the  talent  of  rendering  abfurdity  plaufible,  and  of  com. 
municating  to  fidioh  the  luftre>ot  truth,  in  all  his  relations  there  it 
liich  appearance  of  accuracy,  and  fo  much  aUrafUon  of  manner,  that 
be  gains  by  feduflion  the  immediate  approbation  of  his  readers,  and 
cxtraAs  from  incredulity  a  temporary  aflent.  But  the  chatrm  is  ibon 
diflipated  by  refleclion.  Reafon  cannot  eafily  be  perfuaded  that,  in 
the  eleftion  of  reprefentatives,  upon  an  occafion  of  the  higheft  fo- 
lemnity,  fuccefs  mould  have  attended  the  moft  contemptible  of  evert 
condition ;  and,  leaft  of  all,  that  the  clergy  Ihould  be  fo  blind  to 
their  own  intereft,  as  to  fix  upon  the  meaneft,  the  pooreil,  the  moil 
worthlefs  members  of  the  church  to  be  the  reprefentatives  of 
that  ever  jealous  order  In  tire  grand  council  of  the  nation ;  a  conned 
fummoned  on  account  of  exigencies  the  moft  urgent,  and  to  the  fomr 
ing  of  which  all  Europe  had  an  eye.* 

The  author  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  proceedings  of  tlir 
Affembly,  and  reprehends,  in  fevere  terms,  the  contemptuous 
levity  with  which  Mr.  Burke  attempts  to  ridicule  them — flicts's 
the  aifficulties  they  to  furmount;  and  that  the  infults  offered 
to  the  king  and  queen  were  fo  far  feom  imputable  to  them,  that, 
without  their  interference,  and  that  of  the  national  guard,  the 
confequence  of  the  popular  (Efaffedlion  muft  have  been  fata!— 
that  though  Mr.  Burke  may  choofe  to  be  pleafant  on  the  idea 
of  a  general  maflacre  intended  by  the  adherents  to  the  old  go- 
yernment,  yet  the  fufpicion  was  by  no  means  without  founda¬ 
tion. — That  lb  far  were  the  people,  or  even  the  AiTembly,  from 
expecting,  or  perhaps  wilhing,  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  old 
conftituuon,  that,  had  the  king  or  nobility  related-  their  pri¬ 
vileges  earlier,  it  is  probable  none  of  the  great  changes  would 
have  been  effedlsd.— That  a  general  bankruptcy  was  not  only  ab- 
Iblutely  neceilary  in  the  difordered  ftate  of  a  government  which 
no  longer  retauned  the  confidence  of  the.people,  but  ferioufly  aiu 
folemniy  determined  on  by  the  cabinet,  while  the Jlates  were  t( 
be  amufed  with  feme  trivial  difculfions.  What  authority  thj 
author  has  for  thefe  fuggeftions,  does  not  appear ;  but  the  com 
Bioation  of  circumfianccs  he  produces  carry  very  much  the  ai 
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f  probabilit]^.  The  conrequences  of  fuch  a  ftep  are  here  com* 
on  with  much  eloquence  and  ingenuity }  and  the  mea- 
fc  of  confining  the  king  to  Paris  is  fhewn  to  have  been 


neceffiuy  from  the  duplici^  and  dangerous  defighs  of  the  other 

piW*  '  .  .  I  ^  i 

The  leading  meafures  in  the  reform  are  next  delineated  with 
^ecuraeV)  aua  the  fitUacy'of  etf  Mr.  Burke’s  ftatements  pointed 
out.  aergy  is  ihewn  to  have  been  unequal 

to  the  juft  claims  the  Bate  had  on  that 'body,  'and  to' have  been 

t  1  t  /•  1 

tnetr  abuies  and  enor  •' 
•The  deftrudibn  of  the 
is  admitted  with  regret  to  have  been  a  matter 


gu)as  revenues  “Ihould  be  inquired  into', 
oidnrs  of  nobility, 

^  necelBty.  t 

Though  Mr.  B  .  w  . 

any  power  conveyed  iq  the  inftrudiohs  of  their  conflituents, 
our  author  ihews  clearly  diat  they  have  done  every  thing  with 
a  view  to  'the  corredion  of  abufes,  and  rrforming  the  exifting 
government.^'  If  in  doing  thefe* they  have  altogether  changed 
the  nature  pf  the  latter,  it  'was  evidently  a  .diing  far  from  their 
intention  in  the  beginning,  and  at  prefent -does'  not  appear  con> 
ba^ to  the  wiflies  of- their  conftituents.  •  *,■  ' 

The  remaining  remarks"are  on  the  nature’  and  character  of 
m  late  peerage-~the  general  meafures- purfiicd  by  them^i  the 
cooi^  and  the  clergy,  to  opprefs  the  people— the  moderation 
the  latter  h-ave  (hewn  when  nrft  recovering  from  a-long  exift> 
ng  flavery,  and  the  danger  that  threatens  any  who  (hall  fooliihly 
ittempt  to  obftrubt  the  - prelent  government — die  falfe  light  in 
ivhichMr.  Burke  has  deicribed  the  new  mode  of  reprefenta-' 
ion  propoled  by  the.  Ailembly,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  bb> 
effing  to  a  plan  of  fuch  profound  wifdom — the  old  parliaments 
-the  paper-  currency— the  ftate  of ’the  revenue— the  im.^ 
iroTcd  ftate  of  the  army’-^^nd  the  probable  conlequences  of 
he  revolution  to  France  and'  the'  roft  of  Europe.  In  all 
ide  the- author  ftiews  gteat  political- knowledge,' much  in* 
brmation,  p.<  happy  mode  of  expreffing  himfelf,'  and  a  heart 
lut  rejoices^  in  the  pro^eft  of  the  generd  happinefs  which  the 
woiutioii' cmens.  ■  »  '  .  '  . 
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Art.  X.  Rtmarks  on  the  Letter  of  the  Right'  Horn  Edmuni 
Bitrluy  coneerrimt  the  Revolution  in  Francey  and  on  tbe,Proc»i. 
.  ings  of  certain  Societiei  in  London  relative  to  that  Event  '. 
Capel  Lo/l.  8vo.  2s.  Johnfon.'  London.  1790.' 


'i^£  always  look  .for  pleafure  and  advantage' la  whatever 
coovesifrom' the  pen  of  ;Mr.  Loft.  .When  we  differ 
with  him  we  endeavour'to  doMt  with  that  Chriftian  politenefs 
which  marks  all  ht$  writings and  as  .we  are  fure  of  .meeting 
with  infornutioii)  We  rather  feel  burfelves  donverfing  with  him 
than  criticifuig;  bis  works- ...If  the  prefetit  .needs  any  apologr, 
it  is  either  that  it  contains  too  much  of  the' milk  of  humaa 
kindnefsy  or  that  the  autho/  has  not  fufficiently  Jiiformed  him- 
felf  of- the  enormous  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the'  French  go. 
yernmeuttfo  as  entirely  to.deftroy  every  ^tig  valuable  in  church 
or  ftate ;  and  ^is  to  luch  a  degree  as  rendered  any  permanent 
reforowtioA  tmpradioible  without  <  annihilating)  as  far  as  pof. 
lible)  every- Aeans  by.  which  the  old  sdjufes  were  fupported. 

Mr.^  Lw  ljegins..l>y.  (hewing  the  abfurdity  bf  Mr.  Burke’s 
obje^ons  'againft  inno.vationS- in  government)  or  againft  the 
■power,  of.i.thtf  people;  to  idepofe  .their  governors  for  mifcondult, 
Thi^'laft  'WordjMr.  Burke  Conceives  is- an  inadequate  term  foe 
fucK  violent  meafures ;  but,  though  he  admitsi  fuch  meafures 
may  fometimes  be  neceflary)  he  does  ’not  propofe  any  better 
term  ,  to  ^uthorife  them.  Mr.  Loft  defends  the  expreiSon  as 
liable  to  the  fsweft'exceptionS)  becaufe  by  its  general' implica. 
tiou  it  does  not  fpecify  the  natOre  or  degree  of  miJcondu£ly  but 
leaves  it  to  the  determination  of  thofe  only  who  are  intereilcd 
in  it)  arid  .who  never  ufe  vitdent  meafures  while  ^ey  et^oy  thok 
comforts  asnd  that  fecurity  which  an  equal  government  provides. 
Many  hiftorical  proofs  arc  brought  to  uew  that  -the  Lnglilh 
revolution  was.  Hot^  fmaU  deviation  fi-om-the  line  of  fucceffiooi 
but)  if  juftlhable  in  itfelf,  fuBicient  to  authorife  any  future  one. 
The  hereditary  nature  of  our  goverrunent  is  (hewn  to  belili 
every  other  part  of  it)  eftabtiuecl  for  -Bie  convenience  of  th( 


governedy  and  not  for  fuppdrt  of  the  governor  at.  the  exj^nce  c 
the  former.  Indeed  fo  many  miferies  refult  from  an  ele^v^ 
crown,  that  no  one  in  his  fenfes  would  be  an  advocate  for  ii 
Mr.  Burke's  great  veneration  for  eftablffhed  cuftoms  and  tb 
antiquated  ufages  of  the  earlieft  ages,  is  elegantly  refuted  by  1 
allufion  to  his  own  (angus^e.  ^  But  ^atever  privilege 
‘  whatever  glory  are  inheritable  from  civil  inftitution,  th 

*  rights  of  men,  the  honour  of  intelle^ual  and  moral  agent 

*  the-illuftrious  rank  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  is  of  dri 

*  for  higher,  of  origin  tranfcendently  more  venerable.  It  is  > 

*  inheriuni 
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Capel  Loft^x  Rimaris  Burkis  Litter.  §17 

« inheritance  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  humanity  •  it$ 

« enfigns  are  the  countenance  imprelled  with  the  divine  chai 
i'rider  of  reafon ;  its  gallery  the  extent  of  the  habitable  earth  ; 
t  its  monuments  the  unperilhable  memory  of  the  wifeft,  beft, 

»  and  braveft  of  the  fpecies  of  every  age  and  country  $  its  evi-* 

» dence  the  voice  of  nature  j  its  titfe*^  our  ecjual  relation  to  thi 
I  Deity,  froni- whom  »we  derive  in  common  the  powers,  the 
i  obligations,  and  the  cqrrefpondent  rights  of  men,‘reafon,  con^ 

'  fcieitcc,  and  freedom/  -WecouU  much  wi(h  to  follow  our 
lor  through  the  whole  of  this' part  of  his  work,  which  is 
;ry  where  convincing  and  eloquent  from  the  fefelings  of  the 
iteff^In  fpfcakirig'of  the  revolution  he  feems  to  pay  too  much 
ped  to  the  ideas  of  prejudice,  which  Mr.  Burke  has  with  fo 
ick'lndufti^  worked  up  to  his  purpofe.  We  agree  with  both^ 

It  to’ remove  a  prejudice,  however  idle,  by  force,  would  be 
moft  as  cruel  as  to  preclude  the  exercife  of  a  rational  religion; 
ut  if  we  conceive  the  French  retained- any  prejudices  in'fe- 
Bourof  monadic  orders,  or  their  expenfive  church  eftablifli- 
Kent,  we  fhall  find  ouifelves  much  miftaken ;  and  as  to  the 
Kders  themfelves  they  are  at  liberty  to  quit  or  remain  in  their 
'KUs.  In  freaking  too  of  the  age  of  chivalry  we  conceive 
Loft,  either  from  a  politenefs  inherent  in  him,  or  his 
Hillingaed  to  fee  every  thing  in  the  faired  point,  of  view, 
'B]fs  too  much  refpeeb  tp  the  language  of  thofe  times.  What 
that  refpe(d  to  the  fex  which,  from  cudom  and  the 
of  a  warm  imagination,  made  the  heroes  of  the  dark 
^■cs  undertake  every  thing  in  theit  caufe,  when  the  daughters 
“Bthc  pcafantry  were  often  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  painful 
j'B  humiliating  facrifices  as  the  tenure  of  their  paternal  inhe- 
Buice  ?  It  is  therefore  .with  much  propriety  that  Mr.  Loft ' 
this  part  of  his  obfervations  by  (hewing,  that  only  in  fo- 
where  property  is  more  equally  divided  we  are  to  expeft 
.  W  rational  attention,  that  refpe£tful  regard  to  women,  which 
chief  ornament  and  bleffing  of  human  fociety. 
treating  of  the  new  conftitutlon  Mr.  Loft  is  of  opinion 
.WBfenate  (hould  be  formed  to  countcradk  any  cabals  that 
creep  into  popular  affemblies;  but,  as  he  neither  wifhes 
^  hereditary  nor  permanent,  in  our  opinion 

jition  of  the  crown  and  miniftry  will  be  a  fufficient  check 
the  former  has  acquired  that  confidence  which  an 
condudl  always  enfures ;  as  to  the  mode  of  election  we 
given  our  opinion  of  it  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Burke  [fee 
.  number]. 

confifeation  of  church  property,  and  the  abolition  of 
fell  equally  within  Mr.  Loft’s  reprehenfion ;  but,  this  wc 
■iiipute  to  his  want  of  iilformatlon  refpefting  the  abufes  of 
I  H  3  the 
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the  former^  and  die  many  dangerous  privileges  claimed  by  dtt 
latter)  fo  that  nothing  but  the  total  diiwlution  of  all  .diftinttioni 
could  fecure  the  pt^lic'weUare  and  freedom.  Some  fewob. 

{*efiions  are  added-  refpe^ing  the  judicial  department)  which, 
lowever,  Mr.  Loft  ihould  iuve  remembered  is  not  as  yet  fixed 
on  a  permanent  -bafts.  This  part  of.  the  work  concludes  with 
warm  commendations  on  the  new  government  when  contrafted 
with  the  old.  .-•••  .  >i  vi  i 

.  A  few  remarks  are  added  on  Dr.  Price  and  the  two  focieties, 
fo  feverely  treated  by, Mr.  Burke.  Refpeding  the  > worthy  cha- 
radhet)  whom  Mr.  Burke’s  long  acquaimanceiinight  have  taught 
him  to  fpare)'  Mr  .'Loft  ftems  to  feel  too  mu<^  at  die  indignitie 
with  which  he  is  treated  to  exprefs  himfelf  at  larger  Cn  ea 
fociety  he  profefieS'  himfelf  proud  of  being  a  mendier ;  and  re 
prefents  both)  particularly  that  for'  conftitutional  informatiot 
in  a  very  different  light  from  Mr.  Burke.  .We  cannot  help  re 
inmking'  here)  -that  however  contemptuoufly  Mr.  Burke  nu 
wilh  to  view  that  botty,-  be  feems  to  think  they  have  been  no  i 
conflderable -meaneof  [Mrbducing  the  revolution  in  France, 
only  to  be  apprehenftve  of  thc-fame  coniequences  here. 


I 


Art.  XL  Reliques  cf  Irijh  Po€try\  of  Heroic  Pot 

Odis^  EUpiis^^amd  Songu  tranfiated  into  Mmlijb  Verle:  a 


Odis^  EUgies^^  amd  Songs^  tranfiated  into  Englijb  Verje:  uvi 
hloiii  explanatory  and  hijlorical ;  and  the  Originals  in  the  In 
Character ^  TTo  which  is  'Julyotned  an  Irijh  Talia  By  Mifi  Bm 
4to*''i6s.  DubHi),  printe'de 


{.  Concluded.  J 


HE  author  remts  Ihe  could  not  diverftfyh^^collefUon 
any  pieces' of  a  fprightlier  ftr^n,  Various  realbns 


afligned  for  this.  Among  the  reft,  a  quotation  from 
Walker’s  Hiftorical  Memoirs,  of.  die  Irifti  Bards,  aferibes  i 
thediftrefledi  ftate  of  the  country,  attd  the  confequent  mel 
choly  of  her  poets,  and, 'prior  to.  the  ipyaftoo,  tp  die  retiurk 
fufceptibdity  of  the  Irtih  to  die‘|>aftion  cX  love.  ,  But  it  is 
known  that  the  earlier  and  purer  poets  of  all 
free  from  tho&  witticifins  that  .mark  the  dedjne  of  poetry, 
its  (aertftee  to  the. littleaefs  of  petulance, -and  the  faucliu 
fatire.  Our'audior’s  own  remarks  on  .the  fubje^  are  very 

dicious,  and)  in  our  c^union,  much  more  to  the.  purpofe 
Mr.  Walker’s,  though  her  modefty  has  made  them  oni 
humble  appendage  to  his. 

For  the  reafons  abovementioned  we  have  ,  none  of  tbs 
fongs  of  the  country  in  the  colle^ott.  '^'hofe  tranfiated, 
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only  four  In  number,  may  rather  be  called  fon^  in  the  Irifh 
language.  Two  of  thefc  are  by  Carolan,  a  blind  poet,  born  in 
1670,  and  whofe  .works  cannot  of  courfe  be  dated  much  earlier 
dian  the  prefent  century.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  genuine 
reprefentative  of  the  ancient  bards,  travelling  like  them  to  dif- 
dn^uifhed  houfes,  where  the  gates  are  thrown  open  to  him,  an 
boipitable*  welcome  afforded,  which  is  repaid  >by  a  fong  in  ho* 
nour  of  his  hoft,  or  one  of  the  lovelielt  branches  of  the 
mily.  The  firft,  entitled,  *  A  Song  for  Gracy  Nugent,'  does 
not,  in  our  opinion,  rife  higher  than  the  generality  of  compO« 
fidons  of  die  fame  kind ;  if,  in  the  origtiw,  any  peculiar  beau* 
des  fliouldlbeidlfcovere^  we  (hould  rather  impute  them  to  the 
idvi^tage  of  the  language  than  the  genius  Or  invention  of  the 
poet,  indeed,  it  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man,  who 
could  have  no  idea  of  the  appearance  of  fenfible  objefts,  ffiould 
acquire  a  hifficient  number,  of  images  to  form  a  poet,  ftill  lefs 
how  he  could  exprefe  thefe  ideas  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  convey  * 
adequate  impreffions  to  fuch  as  were  in  the  habit  of  Judging  by 
a  ietdb  of  which  he  was  altogether  deprived..  The  lecond  ^ng 
gives  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this.  After  enumeraung  the 
various  charms  of  Mable  Kelly,  he  adds,' . 

*  Even  he  whofe  haplefs  eyes  no  ray 
,  ^  Admit  from  Beauty's  cheering  day ; 

Yet,  tho' he  cannot  lee  the  light, 

He  feels  it  warm,  and  knows  at  bri^t.’ 

‘ '  f '  '  *:  * 

HoW  ready  (bever  we  may  be  to  admit,  with  Mifs  Brooke, 
die  pathetic  allufton  in  this  paiTage  to  the'  poet's  want  of  tight, 
we  cannot  help  thinkmg  that  it  af  the  fame  time  recovers  us 
^  from  a  delution,  and  makes  us  think  leis  of  his  glowing  de- 
I  icriptions.  Mifs  Brooke  is  unwilling  to  believe  the  biographer 
I  whofe  authority  (he  quotes,  and  infifts  that  the  delicacy  and 
■  force  of  fome  of  the  delcriptions  prove  that  the  poet  muft  have 
retained 'fome’ memory  colours.  We  (hould  think  Carolan 
1  himMf  the  beft  judge  Of  that;  but  even  allowing  k, 'he  muft 
V.have'loft  hiS’  tight  before  he  could  form  any  juft  "notions  of 
V  behi^l’  fo'that  we  muft  fuppofe  all  he  compoled  on  the  fubjeA 
9  to  beamed  from  hearing  works  of  o^er  audiors  read  to 
9  MiH,  oyftom'  oohverlation.  •*' 

9  Writers  of  the  two  Aicceeding  fongs  we  have  no  ac- 

9  count:  diere  are  in  each  fome  ftriking  and  very  tender  patiages. 
9  'We  come  nowto  contider  our  author  no  longer  as  a  tranf- 
,9  ^*tor^  but  giving  fcope  to  her  native  genius,  and  unconftrained 
9^7  the  veneration  (he  would  pay  to  an  original,  difplaying  all 
I  her  powers  of  imagery,  fentiment,  and  varied  vertiiication,  in 
flfoe  conftruiftion  of  a  regular  heroic  poem. 

1  H  4  The 


i 
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I  to  .^Rellquis  $flrijh‘ Poetry* 

The  tide  of  the  poem  is  Maon;  the  ftory  taken  from  a  revo. 
lution  in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Ireland,  Anno  Mundi  3649. 

^  And  no  where,'  fays  our  author,  *  will  the  mufe  be  furnilhed 

*  with  nobler  fubjeas  than  that  ncgleded  hiftory  affords.  The 

*  whole  reign,  of  Crallachain  is  one  continued  leries  of  heroifm 

^  and  high-wrought  honour,  that  rifes  fuperior  to  all  the 
^  flights  pf  romance,  and  defies  poetic  fable  to  furpafs  it/ 
We  (hall  take  it  for  granted,  that,  diftantas  the  period  is,  and 
barbarous  as  England  at  that  time  was,  the  event  was  ftridlyas 
related,  allowing- only  for  poetical  ornaments.  For,  without 
entering  into  the  validity  of  the  archives  bn  which  it  is  founded, 
it  reHeifls  no  inconfiderable  honour  on  a  nation  that  its  early 
hiftorlans  fhould  yajpc  .their  heroes  more  on  the  greatnefs  of  the 
moral  conduit,  and  their  poflefling  the  fofter  virtues,  than  on 
the  fplcndour  of  their  vineries,  or  the  greatnefs  of  their  per. 
fonal  prowefs.  The  afgument  of  the  poem  is  as  follows :  CobN 
hach,  a  prince  of  an  envious  and  afpiring  temper,  repining  at 
the  greatnefs  of  his  brother  Laoghaire  ILork,  then  monarch  of 
Ireland,  determined  to  wade  through  murder  to  the  throne.  To 
fjffeff  his  purpofe,  he  pretended  illnefs,  and  was  conftantly  vj. 
ft  ted  by  his  brother.  Cobthach,  finding  he  alw-ays  came  at. 
tended,  defired  a  private  interview.  On  the  day  appointed, 
Laoghaire  came,  and  found  his  brother  apparently  aead.  While 
bending  over  him  in  the  bitternefs  of  forrow,  he  was  ftabbed  by 
the  perfidious  Cobthach.  The  murderer  did  not  fpare  the  de- 
ceafed  monarch's  fon,  and  was  preparing  to  facrifice  his  grand, 
fon  Maon,  when  Craftine,  a  bard,  who  is  introduced  as  tellirg 
the  ftory,  trufting  to  the  facrednefs  of  his  perfon,  attempts  his 
refeue.  He  fuccecds,  and  brings  the  young  prince  to  the  court 
cf  Munftcr,  where  he  is  kindly  received,  and  lives  under  the 
prote^on  of  the  king,  as  a  ward  of  Craftine.  The  king  hav¬ 
ing  a  daughter,  named  Moriat,  of  a  fuitable  age  and  exquifite 
beauty,  the  reader  will  readily  conceive  a  mutual  flame  was 
kindled  before  either  of  the  parties  were  aware  of  it.  But,  while 
Maon  was  pafling  his  time  in  the  fwe^t  intercourfe  of  his  beloved 
Moriat,  and  in  a]}  the  amufepieots  fuitpd  to  his  age  and  r^nk, 
Cobthach  learns  his  refidence,  and  refolves  on  his  death.  This 
obliges  h\fn  to  fly  to  France.  FJp,  however^  forces  Craftine  to 
remain  with  Moriat,  and,  if  it  (hould  ever  be  necellary,  remind 
her  of  her  attachment,  apd  repoyer  her  affcAions  by  the  poy^ers 
pf  his  art :  ' 

f  Then  let  thy  fwcet  and  melting  hand 

On  the.  (oft  harp  complain ;  '  ’  ’  .  '  - 

More  Ikilful  than  the  magic  wand* 

Awa|;c  the  powerful  ftrain.l 

,  .  s  *  ?  .*  Craftine, 

I  ' 
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Craftincy  with  much  regret,  complies,  and  Ma^on  embarks  oa 
his  voyage.  He  is  well  received  at  the  court  of  France;  and, 
engaging  in  the  field  with  the  king,  (hews  fignal  proofs  of 
courage  and  military  Ikill.  Moriat,  being  acquaint^  with  all 
thefe  circumftaiKes,  expeils  nothing  with  fo  much  certainty  as 
his  return  to  acconmlilh  his  promife  with  her,  and  to  dethrone 
Ae  ufurper.  But  Craftine  feels  himfelf  obliged  td  tell  her  that 
the  French  nation  had  deftined  Maon  for  their  monarch’s 
daughter.  As  foon  as  the  firft  eifufions  of  grief  arc  over,  fhe 
recovers  with  her  fenfes  her  courage,  and  recoUefting  the  debt 
Maon  owes  to  his  own  honour  and  the  manes  of  his  aoceftors, 
dcfires  Craftine  to  repair  inftantly  to  France,  to  abfolve  him 
from’  all  obligation  to  herfelf,  and  infift  on  his  immediately 
making  life  of  the  afiiftance  of  France,  and  accepting  the  hand 
of  the  king’s  daughter.  Craftine  complies,  and,  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  court  as  a'  bard,  without  making  himfelf  known  to 
Maon,  as  foon' as  the  period  arrived  for  the  mufic^ after  ^e  feaft, 
ttuches  his  lyre  to  the  following 'ftrains ;  ‘  “ 

,  I  '  i* 

•  Maon!  bright  and  deathlefs  name!  ^  * 

Heir  of  glory! — fon  of  fame!  ,  o] 

Hear,  O  hear  the  mufe’s  ftrain ! 

He^r  the  mourning  bard  complain  !— 

Hear  him,  while  his  angui(h  flows 
O^er  thy  bleeding  country’s  woes. 

Hear,  by  him,  her  Genius  fpeak ! 

Hear  her  aid  ^<1  **  '  ' 

9  • 

« 

f  Maon  ((he  cries),  behold  my  ruin’d  I^d 
*  The  proftratc  wali — the  blood-ftaipu  field  ;~ 

'  Behold  my  llaughter’d  fens,  and^captive .  fires, 

*  Thy  vengeance  imprecate,  thy  aid  demand ; 

(From  reeking  fwords  and  raging  fires  » 

*  No  arm  but  thine  to  fhield.)  ^ 

•  Come  fee  what  yet  remains  to  tell 

*  Of  horrors  that  befel !  *  > 

*  Come  fee  where  death,  in  bloody  pomp  array’d/ 
i  *  Triumph’d  o*er  thy  flaughter’d  race  h  - 

Where  murder  fbew'd  his  daring  face>  i  ,  » 

And  fhopk  his  deadly  blade.  .  c. 

- •  Hark ! — hark !— that  deep-drawn  figh  !— 

Hark !— from  the  tomb  my  fliiughter’d  princes  cry 
‘  Still  Attention  I  hold  thy  breath! 

•  Liflen  to  the  words  of  death  !  « 

f  Start  noit,  Maon !— arm  tKy  bread ! 

•  Hear<  thy  royal  birth  confeft. 

f  Hear  the  fhade  of  Laoghaire  tell 
f  All  the  woes  his  houfd  befel.’  :  « 
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^  Son  of  my /on !  (he  cries)»  O  Mion !  hear! 

*  Yes,  yce-^-Ottr  child  thou  art ; 

*  Well  may  the  ttoejq)eded  tale 
^  Thus  tur«  thy  beauty  pale  ! 

*  Yet  cbeer^  my  foQj  thy  fainting  heart, 

'  fileht,  give  thine  ear. 

5  Son  of  OilioU’a  love  "art  thou, 

*  Offspring  of  his  early  vow. 

^  One  dreadful  m^n  our  fall  beheld, 

*  Onc^d^^er  drank  our  kindred  blood  ; 

*  One  mingling  tide  the  (laughter  fwell'd^ 

^  And  murder  bath'd  amid  the  royal  flood* 

*  Again — again  they  rife  to  fight! 

‘  The  horrors  of  that  fatal  day  ! 

^  Encircling  peril !  wild  affright ! 

<  Groans  of  death,  and  deep  difmayt 

tf  See  Erin’s  dying  princes  prefs  the  ground ! 

«  See  gafping  patriots  bleed  around  I 

<  Sec  thy  grandfire’s  doling. eye  L 

\  Hear  lus  lafi  expiring  figh !  *  ' 

«  Hear  thy  murder’d  me,  in  death, 

«  Blefs  thee  with  his  lateft  breath ! 

*  Tears  i—^fhall  tears  for  Mood  be  paid  ?  ' 

^  Vengeance  hopes  for  -manly  aid  ! 

«  There— to  yon  tomb  dired  thine  eyes ! 

.  «  See  the  (bade  of  Ollioil  rife ! 

«  Hark!— he  groans!— his  airy  fide 

<  Still  (hews  the  wound  of  death  ! 

*  Stilly  from  his  bofom,  flows  the  crimfon  tide, 

*  As  when  he  firft  refignM  his  guiltlefs  breach ! 

<  MSion  !  (he  cries),  O  hear  thy  fire ! 

*  See,  from  the  tomb,  his  mangled  form  arife4 
^  Vengeance ! — ^vengeance  to  infpire, 

*  It  ineets  ihiiie  aching  eyes  ! 

«  Speak  I  to  an  infant’s  earf, 

*  With  fhuddering  blood  and  flowing  tears  ?— 

^  Rpufe  thee  f— voufe  thy  daring  foal  I 

*  Start  at  once  for  glory's  goal ! 

*  Rufh  on  Murder’s  blood 4iain’d  throne ! 

*  Tear  from  hU  brow  my  crown  ! 

*  *  Pluck,  phick  the  fierce  barbarian  down ! 

*  And  be  tnunj^iaiit  vengeance  all  thy  own  t*  • 

Ha!— I  behold  thy  fparlding  eyes  I  » 

Erin !  -'•tis  done !— thy  tyrant  dies  t  ‘  ’ 
Thy  Maon  comes.to  free  his  groaning  laud! 

To  do  the  work  Jiis  early  virtue  plann’d.  -«• 

He  comes,  the  heif  of  Laoghaire's  fplendid  erdwn 
He  comes,  the  heir  of  OllioU  s  bright  renown ! 
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He  comes,  the  arm  of  Gallia’s  hoSt;  •  •  • 

Valour’s  fierce  and  lovely  boaft !  " 

Gallia’s  grateful  debt  it  paid ;  ''  *  ‘  * 

See,  Ihc  gives  her  generous  aid !  /  ^ 

Her  warnors  round  their  hero" prcfi  5  ' 

They  ru(h>  his  wrongs,  his  country  to  redri^sr 

But,  ah  !  what  liar  of  beauty’s  (ky  ' 

Beams  wonder  on  mv  dazzM  eye  ?  >  0  ^ 
What  form  of  light  is  here  ?  •  *  ^  ^ 

And  wherefore  fallr  that  foftly  trembling'  tear  ? 
Fair.vifion!  do  thy  forrows  flow,’  " 

To  balm  a  llranger’s  woe !  ’  •  a 

-  m  *  •  _  > 

-Thofe  dear  drops  that  Pity  brings. 

How  bright,  how  beauteous  they  appear  1 
The  radiance  pf  each  tender  tear 
Might  gem  the  diadems  of  kipgs  J '  ' '  ^ 

Ah,  ’tis  Gallia’s  royal  fair!  v>'^  > 

Her  foie  and  lovely  heir  1  j  T  A 
'  O  Nature  I  fee  thy  power  confeft  !  ^  ij * 

See  that  dear,  that  beauteous  breaft  ir^H  t 
Beat  with  thy  myiUc  throbi  -  1  -ri  ^ 

•  Hear  the  big  lob  ^ 

Heave  the  foft  heart,  and  (hake  the  tender  frame  t 
O  bright  abode  of  Pity’s  power  I  ^  « 

Sweet  altar  of  her  trembling  flame  I  / 

Well  (faireft!)  in  this  fateful  hour,  *.  •  ’ 

Well  may  thy  tears  thy  kindred  race  prodalm ! 
Well  may’ll  thou  weep  for  Erin’s  woes. 

Since,  in  thy  veins,  the  blood  of  Laoghaire  flows  t 

Monarch  of  the  Gallic  throne, 

_  .  .  Lill  to  my  voice!— 

An  union  that  might  make  the  world  thy  own. 
Now  courts  thy  choice.  . 

See  the  bright  daughter  of  thy  love  ! . 

Yet  unmated  is  thy  dove.  >  > 

Can  that  foft  hand  a  feepter  wield?  • 

Can  that  fair  bread  a  nation  (hield  ?  l;  . 

No — but  with  our  prince  ally’d,  ^  ^  i . 

Erin’s  lov’d  and  lovely  bride,  > 

Then,  our  joint  empire,  how  might  h  extend ! 

And  wide  our  glittering  ilandards  be  unfurl’d  1 
<  >  To  our  united  power  the  earth  might  bend,  t  * '  > 

And  our  high  iceptre,  then,  (hould  fway  a  world ! 

Thus,  delegated,  while  I  fpoke,^  *  ’  ^  . 

My  mandate  to  obey ; 

Swift  on  my  words  the  princefs  broke^  * 

And  rapt  my  pmVers  away.’ 

I'-  ■ 
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Having  given  the  hrftory  thus  far,  in  order*  to  introduce 
Craftiness  (5e,  we  fhaH  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  for  the 
remainder,  which  we  will  not  anticipate  left  its‘effe61:  ihould 
be  loft  on  perufal.  '  -  '  • 

Thus  have  we  followed  our  fair  author  through  the  ^hole  of 
Ais  pleafing  performance;  and  if  we  have  not  done  jufticeto 
her  in  many  parts,"  paiticularly  in  this  original  piece,  it  arifes 
from  the  difficulty*  there  always  is  in  detaching  any  fingle  paf- 
fage  from  a  poem.  To  feel  many  interefting  lines,  or  even 
verfifs,  we  muft  be  interefted  in' the  ftory,  feel  as  the  poet  did 
when  he  wrote,  and  *  have  before  us  all  the  events  and  cha. 
ra£ters  as  far  as  they  are  unfolded.  But  one  circumftance  which 
renders  the  Maonade,  we  will  call  it,  peculiarly  pleaiing  is,  that 
all  the  charafters  brought  forward  on  the  canvafs  are  good  and 
amiable.  We  are  quite  of  opinion  with  RouHeau,  that  to 
describe  the  worft  chafafters  in  human  nature  is  only  to  fami- 
liarife  us  to.  vice,  and  can  only  be  pleafing  to  inferior  under- 
ftandings  or  bad  hearts,  by  teaching  them  to  be  fatisfied  with  a 
(degree  pf  depravity  fomewhat  lefs  than  what  they  fee  deferibed. 

We  muft  now  take  our.  leave  of  this  reftorer  of  Hibernian 
poetry,  this  fair  apologift  or  panegyrift  of  her  country;  which, 
however,  we  cannot  do,  without  hoping  fhe  will  refume  her 
labours,  and  favour  the  world,  if  not  with  more  tranflation, 
at  lealt  with  more  original  pieces. 

•  *  *  f 

: - - -  .  ■  ,  ■■■-!■.  .1  ■■ 

• 

Art.  XII.  VoyageSy  made  in  the  Tears  1788  and  1789, 
China  to  the  North-  Weft  Coaji  of  America.  To  which  are  pre^ 
fixedy  an  Introdutlory  Narrative  of  a  Voyqge  performed  in  1786 
ft  cm  Bengaly  in  the  Ship  N(^tkd\  Qifervatic^ns  on  the  probable 
Exiftence  of  a  North-IVeJl  Paffage  \  and  fome  Account  of  the 
Trade  between  the  florth-tVeft  Coaji  of  Anterica  and  China  •y  and 
ihi  latter  Country  and  Great -Britain.  By  Jolm  Mearesy  Efq. 
4to.  il.  i6s.  boards.  Walter,  Picadilly.  Lpndon,  1790. 


“I 


.^T'HE  difcoveries  of  pur  immortal  navigator,  Captain  Cook, 
^  have  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  expeditions,  ,fet  on  foot,  of 
Jatc  years,  by  gnterprifing  merchants,  for  carrying  on  a  trade 
in  furs  on  thp  qortb-weft  coaft  of  America,  where  that  com¬ 
modity  is  very  abundant,  and  for  which  there  is  a  ready  and 
profitable  fale  at  Canton.  So  eagerly,  indeed,  are  the  .(kins  of 
many  animals,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fea  otter,  fought 
after  by  the  Chinefe,  who  employ  them  both  to  oriiament  their 
drelTes,  and  to  defend  theq^felvcs  from  the  ieverity^of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  they  are  often  fold  at  the 
rate  of  an  hundred  dollars  each ;  an  enormous  price  when  we 
•  confider 
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fOoAdtr  (ot  what  trifles  they  may  b«  purchaled  from  the  rude 
and  ignorant  favages.  The  danger,  however,  that  muft  be  cn- 
coiUitered  in  traverfing  boifterous.  Teas,  replete  with  funken 
focks  and  deftrudtive  Ihoals ;  in  ranging  along  unfrequented 
(bores  in  exploring  unknown  bays,  creeks,  and  channels  i  and 
in  braving  the  rigors  of  a  fevere  and  inbofpiuhie/ciimate}  give 
lu  ceafon  to  apprehend  that  this  trade,  whatever  allurrmeiKs  it 
has  thitherto  held  forth  to  European  avarice,  may  not^  in  theend^ 
anfwer  the  fanguine  expectations  which  have  been  formed tbf  it« 

If  (bme  voyages  have  fuccceded,  others  havc^  proved  abortive  i 
ani  either  .from  the  want  of  provifion^,  fickncfs  of  the 
crew,  or -fome  other  difafter,  have  terminated  :only  in  lofs  and 
difapppintment,;  *A  ftriking  inftance  of  this4  is  found  in  the 
voyage  iptrodu^ory  to^that  which  is  the. principal  fubjed  of  the 
work  now. before  us.  As  the  particulars  of  it  wtil.tend  to 
convey  ibme  idea  of  the  hardfhips  attending  fuch  expeditions,  we 
(ball  give«a  (hort  (ketch  of  them.  , 

Qn  the  aoth  of  January  1786. two.  veflels,  the  Nootka  of 
twi^ hundred  tons  burthen,  and  )the  Sea  .Ottec,of  an  hundred, 
vere.purchafed,  and  fitted  out  at  Bengal,  for  the  purpofe  of 
trading  in  furs  on  the  north-weft  coaft  America.  The  com^ 
mand  of  the  fornie^  was  given  to  Captain  Meares,  and'  that  of 
the  latter  to  William  Tipping,  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy 
procure*  every  poffible  ad  vantage,  to  the  proprietors^  it  was 
rrfolyed.to  freight  thc^  Sea  Otter  to  .Malacca  with  opium,  whidi* 
was  expe&ed  to  produce  a  gain  of  about  three  thoufand  rupees* 
From  Malacca  Captain  Tipping  was  to  proceed  on  his  voyage; 
and  the  necelTary  arrangements  were  made  for  the  (hips  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  certain  olace. of  rendezvous  on  the  coaft  to  which  they 
were  bound.  Mr t.  Burke,  paymafter-gencral*  of  the  king’s 
forces  in  India,  having  propofed  to  go  with  his  fuite  to  Madras 
in  the , Nootka ji;  pay.the  fum  of  three  thoufand  rupees 

ibr  his  pafla^e,  this  advantage  was  alfo  embraced ;  and  he 
cordingly  embarked  with  Captain  Meares  for  that  fettlementi 
At  the  time  whpn,  the  veflels  left  Bengal,  (lores  of  every  kind 
were  extremely  fc^ce;  the  Nootka  was.  but  barely  equipped 
for  one  year ;  and  the  provilions  taken  on  board  were  far  from 
being  fufficient  to  laft  even  that  fpace  of  time.  The  whole 
crew  amounted  to  fortv  Europeans,  including  the  purfer,  fur- 
gepn,  five  officers,  and  the  bratfwain,  with  ten  L^cara  hired 
at  Madras  i  but  every  exertion  ufed  to  obtain  a  carpen^r  proved 


*  •  ^  •  !  ■  • 

*  Captain  Meares  was  brought  up  alfo  in  the  navy,  and  ferved 

aath  applaufe  on'  the  lakes  in  America  during  foroe  part  of  the  laft 
War. 
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o  be  frultleft)  and  the  want  of  fuch  an  officer  was  fcverely  fUt 
hrougheutithc  .wholc  voy^igc. 

After  an  unoommonly  tedious  paflage,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
the  icufvy  bewail  to  make  its  api^arancC)  they  reached  Malacca 
on  the  23d  <S  Mayi  after  touching  at  Madras,  where  they  re« 
ceived  every  mark  of  attention  and  encouragement.  In  this 
early  part  of  the  voyage  they  loft  the  boatfwain,  which  turned 
out  to  be  an  irreparable  misfortune,  as  he  was  one  of  the  beft 
men  in  the  ftiip*  *  At  Malacca  they  were  informed  that  Captain 
Tipping  bad  .foiled  for  America.  Here  they*  took  in  a  fupply 
of  wood  and  water ;  and  having  procured  the  necclTary  refreih- 
meots,  not  only  to  Aipply  the  provifions  already  exhaufted,  but 
to  enable  them  to  give  every  poffible  affiftance  to  Captain  Tip. 
ping.  ;wben  they  inould  meet  with  him,  they  fet  foil  on 
29tD^  after  foUiting  the  Dutch  fort  with  nine  "gun^.  In  a  ftw 
days  they  entered  the  Otinefe  feas,  and  purfued  their  courfe 
with  a  Krone  fouth-weft  monfoon  till  the  aid  of  June,  when 
they  had  a  li^t  of  the  Baftiee  iflands  but  it' was  the  26th  be« 
fore  they  could  come  to  anchor  at  Grafton  Idand,  ' which  thny 
did  in  a  imall  pleafont  bay,  at-  the  diftance  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  ihore. 

On  the  firft  of  July  they'  took  leave  of  the  Balhee  iflands, 
and,  after  efcaping  various  dangers  -which  threatened  them, 
owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  furrounding  fog,  they*  reached  the 
ibuth  flde  of  the  ifland  of  Onalafka,  where  a  Ruffian  canoe  came 
oft*  from  the  (bore,  and  piloted  them  into  a  harbour  adjacent  to 
that  in  which  Captain  Cook  refitted.  On  the  20th  of  Augull 
they  quitted  Onalalka  in  order  to  run  down  the 'continent  till 
they  (hould  pafs  the  Shumagin  iflands,  which  they  fow  on  the 
27tli';  but  the  next  day,  finding  that  no  advantage  had  as  yet 
arifen  from  the  voyage,  and  that  the  winter  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,  they  propofed  to  make  fome  port  to  the  weftward  of 
Cook’s  Kiver*  In  coafting  along  the  fliore,  they  obferved  a  , 
Targe  opening,  apparently  formed  by  an  ifland,  for  which  they 
ftccred ;  and  when  they  were  in  with  it,  they  found  it  to  be  of 
very  ,  great  extent,  taking  a  north-eafterly  courfe.  Being  nor 
in  continual  expe^tion  of  a  vifit  from  the  natives,  and  oF  com¬ 
mencing  an  advantageous  trade,  they  continued  their  courfe  up 
this  ftrau  about  twenty  leagues,  when  a  canoe  put  off  to  them 
from  the  inland  fide,  with  three  people  in  it,  one  of  whom  came 
on  bovd,  and  proved  to  be  a  Ruffian  feaman.  He  was  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  inform^  them  that  .this. place  was  the 
ifland  of  Rodiac ;  that  tlic  crews  of  three  galleots  were  here  ob 
duty  I  and  that  there  was  another  ifland  of  the  fome  name  along 
the  coaft. 
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This  intelligence  was  by  no  means  pleafing,  as  !t  daflied  ac 
once  all  their  hopes  of  trading  at  any  interm^ate  place  be* 
tween  Cook's  river  and  the' Scbumagm  iHes.*'  They 
their  way,  therefore,  through  the  paflage<nainedl  Pctt^ie's  Stfait, 
and  found  that  it  brought  them  out  near>tbe  point  which  fontaa 
Cook’sPiver,  and  which,  in  Captain  Cook*s  tJltoeCyV  Is  diAia. 
guilhed  by  the  name,  of  Cape  DouglasJ  Thcftr  Aiiaifl>  are- up. 
wards  of  ten  leagues  in  length,  about  fifteen  in’  breadth,  an<t 
cut  off  a  very  large  tradt  of  continent  from  the  fi>rnl«r  eWts. 
Oa  the  aoth  of  September  the  wcadier  became  fo  boifterous  that 
Captain  Meares  determined  to  quit  the  river,  in  order  to  pro> 
ceed  to  Prince  William's  Sound,  where  ho  refolved,  if  poffible,' 
to  winter.  On  their  arrival  at  Snug  Corner  Cove  in  that 
found,  as  named  by  Captain  Cook,  the  weather  was  extremely 
violent;  and  during  three  days  not  a  Angle  native  appeared, 
which  led  them  to  conclude  that  the  favages  had  retired  from 
die  coaA,  or  were  gone  to  the  fouthward  for  the  winter.  On 
the  fourth  day,  however,  feveral  of  the  natives  came  'off  to  the 
fhip  in  their  canoes,  and  behaved  ip  a  very  friendly 'manner. 
This  convinced  them  that  the  Sound  was  inhabited;  and  as  a 
commodious  harbour  was  found  next  day,  by  the  boats  dif- 
patched  for  that  purpofe,  at  the  diftance  of  about  Afteen  miles 
from  the  place  where  they  lay,  they  determined  to  remain  therd 
during  the  fevere  feafon;  On.  the  yth  of  Oi^ober  the  fhip  was 
accordingly  removed  to  the  intended  fpot,  where  Ihe  was  un' 
figged ;  and  the  people  began  to  ereci  a  log-hbufe  on  fhore  for 
the  armourers  to  .work  in ;  and  which,  on  account  of  the- 
ftate  of  the  veffel,  might  be'  ufeful  alfo  to  contain  lumber. 
On  the  25Ch  the  natives  aA'embled.  in  great '  numbers,  and 
ifeemed  as  if  difpofed  to  make  an  attack;  but  a  twelve  pound 
•Amnadt  being  Ared  with  grape-fbot,  which  difplayed  its  effe£ls 
h  the  water  to  their  great  aftonifhment,  they  were  thrown  into 
iich  a  paniq  'that  one  half  of  them  overfet  their  canoes  in  the 
ry  to  get  off.  A  three  pound'  Aeld  piece  difeharged  after, 
os  from  the  ihore^  with  a  round  fhot,  fully  convinced  them 
fthe  fuperiority  of  the  Englifli,  and  made  them  condud  them, 
dves  better  in  future. 

During  the  mornhs  of  December  and  Novemberj  the  whole 
rew  enjoyed  an  excellent  ftate  of  health,  and  the  natives  con- 
■nued  theit  friendly  behaviour,  except  in  ffieir  incorrigible  dif- 
ofition  €(>* thieving,  which  diey  never  failed  to  indulge  when- 
ver  an  opportunity  offered.  When  the  new  year  commenced 
|He  cold  became  almoft  jntclerable ;  and  though  three  Ares  were 
pt  continually  burning,  during  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
enty-fbur,'  the  lower  part  of  the  decks  were  covered  an  inch 
ck  with  an  hoar  froft,.  which  bad  all  the  appearance  of  Aiow. 

For 
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For  feme  time  the  fires  were  kept  night  and  'day;  biit  ftc 
finoke  which  proceeded  from  a  temporary  ftove,  made  out  of 
one  of  the  forges^,  was  (b.veiy  troublefome  that  the  people,  who 
were  now  foiling  fick9  aferibed  their  illnefs  to  it  alone.  After 
a  heavy,  foil  of  (now,  twelve  men  were  difabled  by  the  feurvy^ 
four  or  whom  died  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The  number 
of  thofe  confined  to^their  hammocks  foon  increafed  to  twenty, 
three,  amongft  whom  was  the  furgeon.  *  The  firft  officer,  on 
finding  his  breaft  affeded,  a  fymptom  which  generally  fore, 
boded  a  fatal  determination  in  a  few  days,  got  rid  of  his  dif. 
order  «by  continually  chewing  the  young  pine  branches,  and 
(wallowing  the  juice ;  but,  from  the  unpleafant  tafte  of  this  me¬ 
dicine,  few  of  the  fick  could  be  prevailed  on  to  perfift  in  talcing 
it.  At  the  latter  end  of  February  the  malady  had  increafed,  and 
qo  fewer  than  thirty  of  the  people  were  fo  ill,  that  none  of  them 
had  fufficient  ftren^  to  rife.  Four  bf  them  died  in  the  courfe 
of  the. month;  and  at  this  time  every  neceffiiry  was  fo  farex* 
haufted,  that  even  had  the  more  violent  Symptoms  of  the(li(< 
order  abated,  there  was  a  want  of  proper  food  and  refrefhments 
to  complete  the  cure.  Tbefe /melancholy  circumftances  wert 
rendered  more  affliding  by  the  hopelefs  minds  of  the  crew;  for 
fiich  was  their  general  difeouragement,  that  they  confidered  the 
ilighteft  fymptoms  as  a  certain  prelude  to  death. 

.  The  month  of  March  brought  n6  alteration  of  their  diftreffes. 
In  the  early  part  of  it  there  fell  a  great  deal  of  fnow,  which  in¬ 
creafed  tlie  number  of  the  fick,  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
order  in  thofe  who  were  already  afflifted.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
month  they  had  the  melancholy » office  of  [^rforming  the  la! 
obfequies  to  the  remains  of  the  furgeon  and  the  pilot.  The  lofc 
of  tlie  former  was  highly  diftreffing ;  for  they  were  now  dc- 
prived  of  all  niedical  aia,  and  the  whole  affiftatKe  which  the 
lick*  could  receive  was  from  Captain  Mears,  bis  firft  officer,  and 
a  Teaman,  who  luckily  were  ftill  in  a  condition  to  irender  them 
that  fervicc.  ... 

In  the  month  of  April  they  loft  four  Europeans  and  three 
Lafears,  which  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  the  cfew ;  bnt 
while  thus  furrounded  by  the  moft  difmal  and  melancholy  prof* 
pet^s,  they  were  agreeiably  furprifed  by  intelligence  received 
from  fome  of  the  natives,  that  two  (hips  had  been  feen  at  fea- 
Thcfe  proved  to  be  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Captain  Dixon,  witk 
her  confort  the  King  George,  Captain  Portlock ;  who,  on  tte 
information  of  the  Indians,  had  left  Montague  liland  to  go 
queft  of  the  Nootka.  Captain  Meares,  as  may  readily  be  fu 
poied,  made  his  brother  navigators  acquainted  with  his  fituatio 
and  requefted  fuch '  affiftance  as  he  ffiought  they  were  able  [ 
afford  him*  This  requeft  was,  indeed,  complied  with;  bun 
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ftich  a  manner,  and  on  fuch  conditions  (if  Captain  Mcares* 
account  be  ftri£Wy  agreeable  to  truth),  as  fets  Captain  lr*ort- 
lock’s  charafter  in  no  very  favourable  point  of  view,  cither  as 
a  gentleman  or  a  feaman.  We  are  told  that:  he  rcfufed  to 
fulfil  the  promife  that  he  had  made  of  granting  relief,  until  Cap¬ 
tain  Meares  had  figned  a  bond,  for  a  thoufand  pounds,  not  to 
carry  on  any  farther  trade  with  the  natives  during  that  voyage: 
but  as  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  other  fide  of  the  quetfion,  we 

I 'I  refer  our  readers  for  the  particulars  of  this  nautical  difpute 
he  letters  which  pafled  between  the  parties  concerned,  and 
:h,  with  a  copy  of  the  bond,  are  here  given  at  full  length.  • 
y  the  I2th  of  May  the  meridian  fun  became  very  powerful, 
the  foutherly  .winds  being  fct  in  tne  air,  .was  foft  and  plea- 
,  The  thermometer,  during  the  day,  and  in  the  lhade, 
d  at  40®,  though  at  night  it  fell  to  the  freezing  point ;  and 
in  ice  was  fpread  over  what  had  been  thawed  in  the  day 
I.  The  main  body  of  the  ice,  however,  by* which  the 
d  was  furrounded,  began  to  loofcn  from  the  fiiore;  the 
;1  fwung  at  her  anchors ;  and  the  ficlc  were  recovering  very 
though  two  of  them,  notwith (landing  all  the  care  and  at- 
ion  bellowed  on  them,  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  whofe 
es  were  committed  to  the  earth  on  this  horrid  fhore.  The 
of  the  country,  in  the  mean  time,  was  dill  covered  with 
and  no  vegetable  produclion  could  as  yet  be  procured 
the  pine  tops,  which  the  fternnefs  of  the  winter  had  deigned 
larc,  and  which  proved  an  efficacious  remedy  to  thofe  who 
(led  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

aptain  Meares*  account  of  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the 
t  is  as  follows ;  .  • 

The  natives  of  the  Sound,  of  either  fex,  keep  their  hair  rather 
;  but  of  the  fame  length  before' as  behind  ;  indeed,  their  faces 
[cnerally  fo  covered  with  it,  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  conti- 
y  feparating  it,  in  order  to  fee  before  them.  The  men  have 
jrfally  a  flit  in  their  under  lip,  between  the  projefting  part  of 
ip  and  the  chin,  which  is  cut  parallel  with  their  mouths,  and  has 
ppearance  of  another  mouth.  The  boys  have  two,  three,  or 
holes,  where  the  flit  is  in  the  men,  which  is  perhaps  the  diftinc- 
mark  of  manhood..  The  women  have  the  fame  apertures  as  the 
»  with  pieces  of  (hell  fixed  in  them,  refembling  teeth. 

Both  fexes  have  the  feptum  of  the  nefe  perforated,  in  which  they 
rally  wear  a  large  quill,  or  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Their 
b,  which,  hb^^^ver,  are  common  but  in  perfons  advanced  in 
I  arc  on  the  upp^r  lip,  and  about  the  extremity  of  the  chin, 
in  the  winter,  is  generally  frofted  with  iflcles.  The  younger 
^fthem,  as  we  imagine,  pull  it  out  as  it  appears.  They  have 
cheek-bones,  and  round*  flat  faces,  with  fm all  black  eyes,  and 
hair.  Their  afpert  is  wild  and  favage,  and  their  cars  arc  full 
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of  boles,  from  which  hang  pendants  of  bone  or  (hell.  They  ufc| 
red  kind  of  paint,  with  which  they  befmear  their  necks  and  faces- 
but,  after  the  dea^  of  friends  or  relations,  it  is  changed  into  black! 
Their  hair  is  almoft  covered  with  the  down  of  birds.  Their  clothb 
tonfiftsof  a  fingk  frock,  made  of  the  fca-otter  Ikin,  which  han^ 
down  to  their  knees,  and  leaves  their  legs  bare.  The  drefs  they  ui 
in  their  canoes  is  made  of  the  guts  of  the  whale,  which  covers  their 
heads ;  and  the  lower  part  being  tied  round  the  hole  in  which  they 
fit,  prevents  the  water  from  getting  into  the  canoe,  and  at  the  faiue 
time  keeps  them  warm  and  dry.  This,  indeed,  may  be  confideretia 
their  principal  drefs,  as  they  pafs  the  far  greater  part  of  their  time  a 
their  canoes. 

'  There  are  to  be  found  here  all  the  different  kinds  of  firs  whid 
grow  on  the  other  fide  of  America.  There  is  alfo  fnake-root 
ginfeng,  fome  of  which  the  natives  have  always  with  them  as  a 
dicinc,  though  we  never  could  procure  any  quantity  of  it.  Tk 
wocfds  are  thick,*  and  fpread  over  about  two-thirds  of  the  afeentrf 
the  mountains,  which  terminate  in  huge  maffes  of  naked  rock.  Tl* 
black  pine,  which  grows  in  great  plenty,'  is  capable  of  making  a. 
ccllent  fpars.  We  faw  alfo  a  few  black  currant  buflies  when  we  en. 
tered  the  Sound  in  September,  but  no  other  kind  of  fruit,  or  m 
^cies  of  vegetable,  at  that  time;  indeed,  the  high  grounds  wm 
covered  witli  ft*ow,  and  the  low  lands  were  an  entire  fwamp,  fromtk 
fireams  of  melted  fnbw  which  flowed  from  above. 

*  The  only  animals  we  faw  were  bears,  foxes,  martins,  mounta 
flieep,  and  the  ermine ;  of  the  latter  we  only  killed  two  pair,  whki 
were  of  a  different  fpecies. 

•  Of  geefe  there  were  great  quantity  in  the  feafon,  with  varioi 
Either  fowb  cf  the  aquatic  fpccies;  but,  except  the  crow  andti 
eagle,  we  faw  no  birds  that  were  natives  of  the  woods. 

'  The  article  which  the  natives  efleem  moft  is  iron;  and  tin 
would  prefer  fuch  pieces  as  approached,  in  any  degree,  to  the  forai 
a  fpear.  Green  glafs  beads  were  alfo  much  (ought  after;  ar.ii 
times,  thofe  which  were  red  and  blue.  They  were  very  fond  of « 
woollen  jackets,  or  any  of  the  old  clothes  belonging  to  the  feame 

•  They  live  entirely  upon  fifli ;  but,  of  all  others,  they  prefer  ti 
whale  ;  and,  as  the  oil  is  with  them  the  moft  delicate  part  of  thcM 
they  naturally  efteem  thofe  moft  which  poflefs  an  oily  quality.  Tfli 
feldom  drefs  their  filh ;  but  when  they  do,  the  fire  is  kindled  byf» 
tion,  with  fomc  of  the  drieft  pine  wood ;  and  they  have  a  kind 
bafleets  made  of  a  fubftance  which  holds  water,  into  which  a  qu 
tity  of  heated  ftones  is  put  to  make  it  boil ;  but  it  is  not  often  ti 
their  food  undergoes  this  unneceffary,  troublefome  operation.  Ini 
coldcft  period  of  the  winter  we  never  faw  them  employ  their  kitek 
which  might,  perhaps,  arife  from  local  circumflanccs,  that  inerd 
the  difficulty  attending  their  culinary  exertions. 

*  They  are  certainly  a  very  favage  race  of  people,  and  po* 
an  uncommon  degree  of  infenfibility  to  corporal  pain.  Of  this^ 
had  a  very  Angular  proof  on  the  following  occafion :  In  the  court 
the  winter,  among  other  rubbiih,  fever^  broken  glafs  bottles  4 
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beeo  thrown  out  of  the  ihip^  and  one  of  the  natives,  who  was 
fearching  among  them  to  fee  what  he  could  find,  cut  his  foot  in  a 
very  fcverc  manner ;  on  feeing  it  bleed,  we  pointed  out  what  had 
caufed  the  wound,  and  applied  a  drefiing  to  it»  which  we  made  him 
underftand  was  the  remedy  we  ourfelves  employed  on  fimilar  occa- 
fions;  but  he  and  his  companions  inftantly  turned  the  whole  into  ri¬ 
dicule  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  taking  fome  of  the  glaft,  they  fcarified 
tkeir  legs  and  arms  in  a  moft  extraordinary  manner,  informing  us  that 
nothing  of  that  kind  could  ever  hurt  them.* 

Such  is  the  charafter  and  manners  of  the  people  in  whofc 
territory  Captain  Meares  and  his  fellow-fufferers  pafled  a  very 
dreary  feafon.  It  was  with  inexpreflible  joy,  therefore,  that 
they  took  leave  of  the  Cove  on  the  21ft  of  June,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  got  out  to  fea.  The  crew  of  the  Nootka,  in¬ 
cluding  the  captain  and  officers,  with  two  feamcn  procured 
from  me  King  George,  confifted  now  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  people,  having  buried  twenty-three  in  this  inhofpitable 
Sound.'  Thofe  which  remained,  nowever,  were  all  in  high 
fpirits  j  and,  after  a  fhort  paffage,  during  which  one  man  more 
died,  they  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Owhyhee,  memorable  for  be¬ 
ing  the  place  where  Captain  Cook  unfortunately  pcriflied. ' 
Here  they  remained  a  month,  and  received  every  mark  of 
fricndfhip  and  hofpitality  from  the  iflanders,  many  of  whom 
eagerly  requefted  leave  to  accompany  Captain  Meares  to  firi- 
tanfue\  butTianna,  a  chief  of  Atooi,  and  brother  to  the  fove- 
reign  of  that  ifland,  was  the  only  perfon  permitted  to  embark. 
On  the  2d  of  September  the  Nootka  quitted  the  Sandwich  ifles, 
and,  meeting  with  no  farther  interruption,  reached  Typa,  an 
harbour  near  Macao,  on  the  aotlr  of  Odlober,  1787.  The 
Otter  floop,  Captain  Tipping,  Teems  to  have  been  ftill  more 
unfortunate as  no  tidings  of  her  were  received  after  fhe  left 
Prince  William’s  Sound,  there  is  ^reat  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
both  (he  and  her  people  have  perilhed  in  the  mercilefs  waves 
of  the  ocean. 

The  account  of  this  unfuccefsful  voyage  is  followed  by  Ob^ 
frvations  on  the  ^obable  Exijlence  of  a  North- JVe/l  Eaffage\  a 
queftion  which,  Captain  Meares  thinks,  is  ftill  undecided.  He 
ays  that  Captain  Cook  never  faw  the  epaft  of  America  be- 
wcen  the  latitude  of  51®  and  54®  30'  north ;  and  that  there  is 
^ound  for  more  than  common  conjefture  that  King  George’s 
iound,  Cook’s  River,  and  the  whole  coaft  hitherto  difeovered, 
tre  only  part  of  a  lengthened  chain  of  detached  iflands.  From 
hde,  and  other  circumftances,  he  concludes  that  the  northern 
>arts  of  America,  and  the  north-weft  coaft,  have  not  been  ex- 
>Iored  hitheito  with  fufficient  accuracy  to  abandon  die  idea  of  a 
H)rth.wcft  paflage ;  and  that  future  rrfearches  may  yet  procure 

1  ^  this 
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this  defirablc  advantage.  He  hints  that  a  communication  may 
exift  between  Cook’s  River  and  the  fouthernmoft  part  of  Baffin’s  j 
Bay^  or  the  northernmoft  part  of  Hudfoa’s  Bay,  into  the  Atlantic  * 
Ocean ;  ‘  for  it  fhould  be  remembered,’  fays  he,  ‘  that,  in  the 

*  higheft  known  latitude  of  Cook’s  River,  no  impediment  was 

*  obferved  to  the  further  progrefs  of  (hips,  either  from  rocks 

*  (hoals,  or  want  of  a  due  depth  of  water ;  the  channel,  on  the 
‘  contrary,  appearing  capacious  and  extenfive,  and  abounding 
‘  with  whales.’  Mr.  Meares  employs  a  variety  of  other  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  a  north-weft  paflage  ;  but  as  they  reft  prin¬ 
cipally  on  conjedture,  we  fhall  pafs  them  over,  and  proceed  to 
his  Ac^.ount  of  the  Trade  oetween  the  North-lVeJi  Coaji  of  America 
and  China^  which  comes  next  in  order. 

After  adverting  to  the  advantages  which  would  arife  to  this 
country  from  fupplying  the  Indians,  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
America,  with  Britilh  manufedlures,  and  receiving  furs  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  in  exchange.  Captain  Meares  fays  that  ginfeng 
might  alfo  become  a  very  valuable  article  of  American  export; 
for  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nootka,  the  northern  parts,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  (bores  of  Cooke’s  River,  produce  it  in  inexhauftiblc 
plenty.  The  ginfeng  of  this*  part  of  America  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  the  eaftern  fide,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  that 
of  China.  But  the  moft  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  which 
is  offered  fpontaneoufly  by  the  North-American  coafts,  is  the 
whale  fifhery,  which  may  be  carried  on  to  any  extent;  for  thefe 
fifh,  both  of  the  black  and  fpermaceti  kind,  are  univerfally  abun¬ 
dant  in  thofe  feas,  together  with  other  marine  animals,  which  L 
yield  an  oil  of  a  very  fuperior  quality, 

Mr.  Meares  next  takes  a  view  of  the  commerce  between  u 
Great-Britain  and  the  empire  of  China,  which  undoubtedly  B 
might  be  enlarged  by  an  extenfive  fur  trade  on  -  the  north-weft  B 
coaft  of  America;  and  endeavours  to  inveftigate  thofe  caufesjp 
^  which  operate  to  continue  the  balance  againft.us. 


m 
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‘  Various  are  the  opprefiions,*  fays  the  author,  *  which  afflifiB 
our  commerce  with  this  part  of  theEaft;  and  it  would  require,  per* B 
haps,  confummate  (kill  in  the  arts  of  negociation,  as  well  as  a  com* B 
plete  knowledge  of  the  commercial  hiftory  of  China,  and  of  the  tem-B 
per  of  the  people,  to  bring  any  liberal  arrangement  of  commerceB 
between  the  two  nations  to  a  conclufion.  The  Cliinefe  are  weIlac*B 
quainted  w'lth  the  power  of  Great-Britain,  and  they  regard  it  wid>K 
very  confiderable  apprehenfion.  I  relate  it  as  an  incontrovertiblw 
faft,  that  the  Hoppo,  or  viceroy,  of  Canton,  in  the  year  1789, 
his  ufual  information  to  the  court  at  Pekin,  tranfmitted  a  fallc  ac^t 
count  of  the  European  (hipping  at  this  port.  The  increafing  numlx^E 
of  them,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Englilh  nation,  was  rather 
farming  circumdance  to  the  miniderial  cflicers  at  Canton  ;  and 
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the  emperor  been  in/brmed  of  •»  ^  , 

difpleafure,  from  the  fuonnf  j  j’  would  have  been  fnK*  xi 

of  foreign  vefTels.  But^hev  buffering  fuch  an  u 

sz  irz 

appointed  to  conduft  all  her  comT"’-  merchants  ’ 

S'SS?  sS? 

earh  nfi,  "'^0  Wants  to  fell  ran  h,.  wants  to  buv 

chant,  who  a^’ fol?  bo^ •“^cmSia™"  offi 
iiibmit,  without  an  ^  'vbofe  arbitrarr^^ ' 

ts‘"'  “  “p»'M^b.  i.»:n;'r;s: 
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‘  All  Ihips,  on  their  arriral,  pay  a  certain  meafarement,  which  U 
calculated  by  their  tonnage,,  amounting  to  an  heavy  fum,  and, 
within  a  few  years,  has  been  greatly  augmented.  A  (hip  belonging 
to  the  Eaft-India  Company  pays,  I  believe,  from  800/.  to  noot 
AH  goods  muft  be  conveyed  on  (hore  by  the  boats  of  the  country ;  fo 
that  continual  robberies  arc  committed  on  the  cargoes  fent  from  the 
ihip  to  Canton,  which  is  diftant  about  fourteen  miles ;  and,  (trange 
as  it  may  feem,  no  remedy  is  to  be  found,  or  punilhment  inflifled, 
upon  fuch  open  injuftice.  The  Houang  man  is  the  only  perfon  to 
whom  an  European  has  accefs ;  fo  that  the  foreign  merchant  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  mercy  of  an  agent  whofc  intereft  it  is  to  opprefs  him  the 
moft. 

*  All  Europeans  are  prohibited  from  entering  the  city  of  Canton; 
and  if  any  ihould  perfift  in  paying  a  clandeftine  viht,  as  fome  have 
done,  they  arc  feverely  bambooed  and  turned  back  again.  The 
Chinefe  call  an  European  a  Fanqui.- 

*  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,that  the  idea  of  the  Houang  mcr- 
chants  being  fecurity  for  each  other,  is  entirely  fallacious ;  for  thefc 
commercial  guardians  are  fometimes  known  to  become  bankrupts; 
and  many  Europeans  have  fufFered  feverely  by  the  failure  of  them. 
I  have  fome  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  debts  due  to  the  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants,  and  on  which  account  Captain  Panton,  in  the  Racchotfe,  wai 
fent  to  Canton,  are  not  yet  liquidated ;  and  which,  being  incurred 
by  the  failure  of  a  very  conl^derable  Houang  merchant,  cyidently 
proves  that  this  body  of  men  are  not  fecurity  for  each  other.  This 
debt  amounted  to  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  part  of  which  has 
been  paid  by  inftalments,  which  have  been  iii  a  courfe  of  payment 
for  the  fpacc  of  ten  years,  without  intereft.  This  money  has,  how¬ 
ever,  in  faft,  been  paid  by  the  Europeans  them(elves ;  as,  in  order 
to  difeharge  the  debt,  an  addition^  duty  has  been  laid  on  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  articles,  which  ftill  conHnues :  and,  as  Grcat-Britain  poffe/Tes 
by  far  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  China  trade,  flic  fuffers  proportionably 
in  thefe  heavy  accumulating  impofitions.’ 


After  fome  farther  obfervations  Mr.  Meares  adds : 


«  If,  therefore,  it  is  a  national  obje£l  to  procure  the  teas  and  ma- 
ifa£lurcs  of  China  of  better  qualities,  ana  at  a  cheaner  rate,  fome 
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iiufa£lurcs  of  China  of  better  qusdities,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  fome 
method  (hould  be  devifed  by  the  Britifh  government  to  procure  the 
northern  ports  of  that  rountry  to  be  open^  to  us,  as  well  as  to  eman¬ 
cipate  our  trade  from  the  vexatious  bondage  beneath  which  it  groani 
in  the  only  Chinefe  port  which  our  fliips  are  allowed  to  enter.  To 
effed  this  (and  1  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  it  might  be  efiedled),  i 
is  humbly  Tubmitted,  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to  fend  an  em 
baffy  direfUy  to  Pekin,  with  fuch  a  degree  of  confequence  and  fple 
dour  attached  to  it  as  becomes  the  reprefentative  of  a  Britifti  m 
narch  bearing  his  credentials  to  the  fplendid  court  of  a  great  orient 
fovereign.-  I 


Mr.  Meares  tells  us  that  the  Chinefe,  in  the  northern  pro 
.vinces,  ve  fo  fond  of  furs,  that  from  five  hundred  to  a  thouiani 
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dollars,  and  even  a  larger  fum,  are  frequently  given  for  a  fingle 
fuit  of  this  precious  clothing.  We  are  informed  allb,  that  tin 
is  become  a  very  falhionable  article  in  the  Chinefe  market. 
During  the  long  period  the  Eaft-lndia  Company  have  traded  to 
China,  the  whole  of  their  exports,  including  every  commercial 
article,  have  not  amounted  to  more  than  1 00,000/.  annually, 
till  within  thefe  five  years ;  and  in  that  time,  the  average  ex¬ 
ports  in  their  (hips,  in  thirteen  months,  or  two  feafons,  from 
Cornwall  alpne^  have  amounted  -to  2000  tons  of  tin,  valued  at 
130,000/.  This  branch  of  trade,  therefore,  is  likely  to  become 
d[  great  advantage  to  Britain ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  proper  au 
tention  will  be  paid  to  it. 

Of  the  remaining  voyage,  which  forms  the  principal  fubjed 
of  this  work,  we  (hall  give  an  account  in  our  next  number. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 

■  I  ■-.■..I- ..i^  ,,  . .  — 
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Art.  XIII.  A  Defcription  of  Negritia,  By  M.  P.  D.  P.  fon- 
mtrly  Member  of  the  Supreme  Coundl  at  Senegal^  and  afterwar  Ji 
Qwernor  of  Fort  St.  Louisy  at  Gregoy,  in  the  Kingdom  of  * 
WithCuti.  8vo.  Amfterdatn,  1789. 

£  Concluded.  } 

The  King  of  Dahomeyjceeps  a  fending  army  :dwajrs  on 
foot,  and  when  he  has  occafion  for  recruits,  every  village 
muft  furnilh  him  with  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  accuf- 
toraed*to  temperance  and  the  fetigues  of  war.  This  army, 
which  is  commanded  by  a  grand  general,  who  has  the  title  of 
hamy  is  confidercd  as  invincible,  and  becomes  formidable  to  all 
thofe  who  are  under  the  neceflity  of  encountering  it.  Some 
wen  pretend  Aat,  Ihould  it  happen  to  be  beaten,  if  one  only 
efcaped  to  bring  intelligence  of  this'difaftcr,  his  majefty  would 
inftandy  order  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  If  this  law  be  barbarous, 
ind  worthy  the  fovereign  who  has  made  it,  we  muft,  however, 
allow,  that  it  tends  to  keep  tip  a  fpirit  of  bravery  among  thefe 
troops,  and  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  neighbouring  nations,  whom 
Aey  continually  endeavour  to  plunder but  as  they  cannot  al¬ 
ways  fucceed  in  their  attempts,  the  king  is  fometimes  obliged  to 
rob  even  his  own  fubjetSls. 

On  preffing  occafions,  he  fells  the  females  belonging  to  his 
palace,  whom  he  receives  by  way  of  tribute  from  every  father  in 
fe  kingdom,  who  is  obliged  to  fend  him  one  of  his  daughters. 
When  he  has  occafion  for  any  kind  of  merchandife,  or  eauriesy 

I  4  which 
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^  ^  • 
which  arc  the  money  of  the  country,  he  fends  eight  or  ten 

thefc  young  women  to  be  fold  privately  in  the  European  forts,  or 

to  the  captain  of  fome  veffel ;  and,  that  they  may  not  be  known 

by  the  way,  he  puts  them  under  the  care  of  two  or  three  of  his 

people,  ordering  them  to  be  conduced  with  their  heads  co. 

vered.  If  thofe  who  accompany  them  perceive  any  one  on  the 

road,  they  cry  out,  gei  out  of  my  way  injlantly  \  fuch  is  the  kin^i 

order. 

^  When  a  new  governor,  for  any  of  the  French,  Englifli,  or 
Portuguefe  forts,  arrives  at  Gregoy,  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of 
>Juda,  the  King  of  Dahomey  fends  one  or  two  of  his  domeftics, 
or  guards,  with  his  cane,  which  is  a  fign  that  they  come  by 
royal  authority.  When  the  envoy  arrives  at  Gregoy,  he  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  noufe  of  the  Tavogan^  or  governor  for  the  kirj 
among  the  whites,  and  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  fubjed 
of  his  miflion.  The  negro  governor  then  aflembles  his  whole 
train,  coniifting  generally  of  fixty  or  feventy  armed  men,  who 
march  before  him,  finging  fongs  in  his  praife,  and  firing  their 
fufees  to  do  him  honour.  The  governor  under  a  large  umbrella, 
bora  bv  a  man  behind  him,  marches  after  this  train,  followed  by 
feveral  domeftics,  who  carry  his  chair  of  ftate. 

‘  The  governor  is  accompanied  by  the  king’s  envoy,  who 
has  one  half  of  his  head  fhaved,  and  the  other  with  the  hair  on 
it.  He  w  ears,  at  the  fame  time,  a  girdle,  compofed  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  rows  of  human  teeth ;  and  has  no  other  covering  but 
a  kind  of  petticoat  made  of  filk,  which  defeends  only  to  his 
knees.  '  '  . 

*  In  this  manner  having  repaired  to  the  fort  of  the  new  com 
mander,  with  a  loud,  noife,  the  king’s  envoy,  the  Yavogan^  and 
a  few  domeftics,  are  permitted  to  enter ;  while  the  reft  remain 
witliout,  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftaircafe.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  audience  chamber,  they  all  feat  themfelves  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  except  the  X<^vogan  alone,  who  is  permitted  to  have 
a  chair  clofe  to  the  new  commander  of  the  fort. 

‘  The  king’s  envoy,  who  is  Heated  at  the  Tnvogan’s  feetj 
having  put  his  mailer’s  cane  into  his  hands,  the  latter  draws  it 
from  a  kind  of  cafe  in  which  it  is  enclofed,  ai)d  immediately 
€very  negro,  of  whatever  quality  he  may  be,  is  obliged  to  throv 
himfelf  on  his  belly,  w  ith  his  face  towards  the  floor,  and  to  cover 
.  his  head  with  duft.  After  this  mark  of  refpcdl,  the  negro  go 
,  vernor  puts  the  cane  into  the  hands  of  the  new  commander, 
communicates  to  him  the  orders  he  has  received,  which  generally 
confift  in  telling  him  that  the  king,  having  heard  of  his  arriv^ 
at  the  fort,  fends  him  to  pay  his  refpefts  to  him,  and  to 
that  he  would  come  as  foon  as  poilible  to  fee  him,  and  to  m2 
the  neceflary  arrangements  refpe£iing  commerce.  The  envoy 
difmiffcd  with  fome  fmall  prefent. 
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^  Next  morning  the  new  commander  of  the  fort  fends^  in 
turn,  an  interpreter  with  his  cane,  to  thank  the  prince,  and  to 
inform  him  that  he  will  wait  on  him  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  bufinefs  and  his  health  permit.  In  order,  then,  that  he 
may  difeharge  this  promife,  and  render  his  journey  fuccefsfulybe 
collcfts  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  articles  he  has  brought 
him  from  Europe,  and  fets  them  apart  as  a  prefent  for  his 
majefty. 

^  When  the  governor  has  made  every  neceffary  preparation, 
he  fets  out  in  a  hammock,  which  is  the  carriage  of  the  blacks, 
^companied  by  feven  or  eight  porters  to  relieve  each  other* 
His  train  is  compofed  of  his  interpreter  and  domeftics;  and  he 
is  generally  three  days  on  his  journey.  When  he  is  within  two 
or  three  leagues  of  Abomey,  where  the  king  refides,  his  majefty, 
in  order  to  give  him  fome  idea  of  his  grandeur,  fends  to  meet 
him  a  company  of  thirty  or  forty  men  apes ;  that  is  to  fay,  mea 
three  feet  high,  and  very  much  deformed,  whom  he  colleifts  in 
every  part  ot  the  country,  and  afterwards  drefles  in  the  fkins  of 
large  apes,  from  each  of  which  a  huge  tail  is  left  fufpended. 

‘  As  foon  as  this  company,  which  is  commanded  by  a  captain 
of  the  fame  ftature,  fees  the  new  governor,  they  begin  to  caper, 
and  perform  a  variety  of  gambols,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real 
apes ;  and  when  they  come  up  to  him,  their  captain  goes  and 
compliments  him  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  and  prefents  him 
with  fome  refreftiment,  fuch  as  a  glafs  of  bad  wine,  or  of  fome 
Arong  liquor,  with  which  he  drinks  his  majefty’s  health. 

‘  When  this  ceremony  is  ended,  the  apes  return  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  came,  jumping  and  capering ;  but  half  an  hour 
after,  the  commander  receives  a  new  deputation  no  lefs  ftrange, 
compofed  of  a  company  of  eunuchs.  Every  year  the  kingcaufes 
twelve  to  be  rnade,  who  are  mutilated  no  farther  than  thofe  in¬ 
tended  in  Italy  to  be  fingers ;  for  his  majefty  caufes  them  to 
marry ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  women  often  prefer  them  to  other 
men,  Thefe  beings  are  of  no  ufe  to  the  king  but'  to  gratify 
his  vanity.  They  are  drelled  in  the  fame  manner  as  women, 
and  they  pay  their  refpec^s,  like  the  fair  fex,  with  a  captain .  at 
their  head,  who  accofts  the  new  commander,  (hewing  as  much 
apparent  humility  and  diftrefs,  as  the  apes  (hewed  mirth  and 
gaiety.  The  fame  ceremonies  are  then  renewed,  with  fre(h 
compliments  from  the  king,  and  a  glafs  of  wine  to  drink  his 
health.  After  this  the  eunuchs  retire  5  but  the  fcenc  does  not 
end  here. 

‘  At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Abomey  the 
new  commander  is  met  by  another  company,  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  and  compofed  of  foldiers  or  guards,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  attend  Uie  king  only  when  abroad.  Thefe  men,  who  arc 
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tail,  ftrong)  and  robuft,  wear  on  their  heads  an  helmet,  or  eap^ 
ma^  of  elephant's  (kin,  to  which  the  tail  of  the  animal  is 
affixed,  in  the  form  of  a  plume ;  they  have  alfo  girdles,  com* 
pofed  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  rows  of  human  teeth,  a  (hort  (abre, 
the  Made  of  which  is  three  inches  and  an  half  or  four  inches  ia 
breadth,  a  fmall  fufee  over  their  arm,  and  no  other  covering  but 
a  piece  of  ftlk  or  cotton  cloth,  which  defcends  below  the  knee. 
The  afpeft  of  thefe  troops  has  in  it  fomething  ftriking,  and 
even  terrible,  to  thofe  who  fee  them  for  the  firft  time.  When 
the  chief  of  this  company  comes  up  to  the  new  commander  he 
makes  them  repeatedly  difeharge  their  pieces  to  do  him  honour, 
and  accofts  him  with  the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  preceding.  He 
alfo  invites  him  to  drink  to  the  health  of  his  mafter,  and  accom* 
panics  him  to  the  fovereign’s  palace. 

‘  The  minifter  then  conducts  the  commander,  who  is  ftill 
carried  in  his  hammock,  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  pa. 
lace,  amidft  the  noife  of  mufquetry,  which  is  accompanied  with 
linging.  It  is  faid  that  the  prince,  during  this  ceremony,  {lands 
at  a  window  on  the  firft  ftory,  and  amufes  himfelf  with  feeing 
the  proceffion.  The  new  governor  is  then  condudlcd  by  the 
minifter  to  the  lodgings  deftined  for  him,  where  he  is  congra¬ 
tulated  on  his  arrival ;  after  which  his  majefty  orders  him  to  be 
feluted  by  the  difoharge  of  nine  cannons,  and  (ends  a  fervantto 
him  with  his  cane,  which  cofts  him  the  fame  number  of  {mail 
ftones  as  there  have  been  guns  fired  to  (ajute  him. 

•  The  fovereign's  cane  is  accompanied  with  provifions  for  the 
governor  and  his  people,  and  a  promife  that  the  king  will  give 
him  an  audience  the  next  day.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  g(K 
vemor,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter  and  the  minifter,  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  place  of  auaience :  as  the  king  is  well  acquainted 
wkh  the  ceremonial  of  Europe,  the  governor  is  obliged,  on  fuck 
cccafions,  to  wear  his  fword. 

^  Having  paflfed  feveral  fpadous  courts,  they  at  length  arrive 
tt  one  containing  feveral  alcoves,  in  one  of  which  his  majefty 
fs  (bated  on  a  fo^a  under  a  canopy,  clothed  in  velvet,  or  in 
Hue  or  crimfon  fatin,  and  having  nve  or  fix  women  before  hiirs 
one  of  whom  holds  a  golden  bafon  for  him  to  fpit  in,  wrhile  two 
others  are  employed  in  driving  away  the  flies^  When  the  mi¬ 
nifter  approaches  the  prince,  he  throwrs  himfelf  on  the  ground) 
and  creeping  towards  him,  flops  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine 
paces.  The  white  governor  finds  a  chair  placed  for  him,  in 
which  he  is  invited  to  fit  down,  while  the  interpreter  at  his 
and  the  minifter  lying  on  his  belly,  with  his  head  turned  a  little  to 
one  fide  that  he  may  not  look  upon  the  king,  liftens  to  the  words 
which  his  mafter  wilhes  to  convey  to  the  new  governor ;  and) 
having  communicated  them  to  the  interpreter,  in  the  language 
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of  the  country,  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  explains  them  to  the 
eofernor.  The  governor's  aniwer  is  conveyed  to  the  fovereign 
in  the  lihe  manner,  by  means  of  thefe  two  interpreters.  One 
undoubtedly  might  be  fufficient:  but  vanity  makes  the  King  of 
Dahomey  imagine  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  his  dignity  to  fpeak 
diredly  to  his  interpreter,  and  that  it  is  much  nobler  to  addrefs 
himlclt  firft  to  his  minifter.  In  fliort,  when  the  prince  and  the 
jovernor  have  feid,  on  each  fide,  what  may  be  neceflary,  the 
former  makes  his  accuftomed  prefent  of  a  young  female  negro^ 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  calls  his  wafherwoman; 
together  with  two  large  carpets  of  filk  and  cotton,  which  arc 
minufa^fured  a  great  way  up  the  country ;  and  fomettmes  an 
ivory  cane,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  cauries,  which  arc  ufed 
as  mon^ ;  a  few  young  kids,  and  ftrong  liquors  for  his  attend* 
ants.  Thefe  preients  are  generally  given  at  the  laft  audience, 
when  the  new  governor  takes  leave,  after  which  he  fets  out  on 
his  return  to  Gregoy.* 

In  this  ftrft  yifit,  paid  by  every  new  governor  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  there  appears  nothing  very  interefting,  except  the 
novelty  of  the  perernonies  praftifed,  which  prove  that  vanity  and 
a  falfc  appearance  pf  grandeur  are  equally  prevalent  among  thp 
negroes  as  among  civilifed  nations;  but,  during  a  fecond  jour¬ 
ney,  which  the  commander  of  every  fort, .  whether  F rench, 
Englifli,  or  Portuguefe,  is  obliged  to  undertake,  oikc  a  year, 
in  order  to  aflift  at  the  annjverfary  of  the  death  of  the*  king’s 
father,  one  beholds  feenes  of  cruelty  and  flaughter  which  could 
not  be  credited  were  they  not  well  attefted. 

‘  Every  year,’  continues  the  author,  ^  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  the  king  fends  to  the  three  forts  to  inform  the  go¬ 
vernors  that  the  anniverfary  will  commence  in  the  fpace  of  fif¬ 
teen  days,  and  to  invite  them  to  come  and  aflift  at  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  predeceflbrs.  However 
unwilling  they  may  be  to  go,  they  muft  always  .confent,  or  cx- 
pc(i  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  his  majefty,  who,  in  cafe  of  a 
refufxl,  unlefs  the  governor  happened  to  be  Tick,  would  not  fail 

ito  order  him  to  be  feized,  and  to  be  conveyed  on  board  the  firft. 
yeflel  that  could  be  found  on  the  roads,  as  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened.  Tte  three  governors  fet  out,  therefore,  with  their  peo¬ 
ple,  (b  as  to  reach  Abomey  about  Chriftmas,  which  is  the  time 
when  this  horrid  feftival  takes  place.  As  foon  as  they  arrive, 
Ae  king  feixls  to  compliownt  them  on  their  happy  journey,  and 
to  make  them  a  prefent  of  feme  provifions.  Next  morning 
they  are  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  while  his  majefty  pafles 
them,  he  thanks  them  for  coming  to  aflift  at  the  anniverfary  of 
his  dcccafed  father.  -  Soon  after  the  feftival  commences,  apd 
majefty  invites  them  to  the  palace  to.be  fpe(Sbtors  of  it.  ^ 

‘  When 
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*  When  they  enter  the  palace,  they  behold  a  horrid  fpeflaclc; 
from  which  they  endeavour  to  turn  afide  their  eyes  as  much  as 
they  can  :  on  each  fide  of  the  gates,  and  particularly  of  the  fir^ 
they  fee  a  pile  of  human  heads,  juft  cut  off,  and  heaped  one  upoQ 
aiK^er,  to  about  the  height  of  three  feet,  which  is  renewd 
every  morning.  After  pafling  feveral  places  where  the  lib 
horrid  fcenes  occur,  they  find  the  king,  feated  on  a  rich  fophj, 
ender  a  kind  of  alcove,  with  five  or  fix  of  his  women  on  the 
ground  near  him.  His  majefty  is  drefled  in  blue  or  crimfoi 
velvet,  and  at  his  feet  ftands  a  golden  bafoii  in  which  he  fpits, 
The  three  governors  are  then  invited  to  fit  down,  in  chairs  prc. 
pared  for  them,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  paces,  and  fronting  the 
king*  After  the  .ufual  compliments,  the  minifter  offers  then 
ibme  rcfrelbment,  and  defires  them  to  drink  to  his  mafter’i 
health*  The  prince’s  female  troops  then  advance,  from  a  lar^t 
court,  in  fmall  bodies,  of  from  an  hundred  to  eighty,  all  wcil 
armed  with  fmall  mufkets  and  fabres,  the  fheaths  of  which  art 
generally  of  crimfon  velvet ;  they  have  no  other  drefs  but  a  fmal 
piece  of  filk,  which  defeends  from  their  middle  to  the  knee. 
Thefe  women,  with  their  commanders,  and  a  few  filk  flags; 
inarch  four  abreaft,  very  flowly,  into  the  court  where  the  fovc. 
reign  is  feated,  and,  having  approached  towards  him,  falute  hia 
three  times  with  their  flags. 

y  After  fome  evolutions,  according  to  the  manner  of  their 
country,  thefe  bodies  of  female  troops  retire,  and  ajiothcr  arraj 
of  the  fame  kind  appear,  who  obferve  the  like  ceremonies; 
tbefe  are  fucceeded  by  three  or  four  more,  to  the  chiefs  of  whick 
the  king  makes  a  few  prefents,  when  he  finds  that  they  go 
through  their  cxercife  well*  The  women  who  compofe  thele 
ftnall  bodies,  are  not  above  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  of  age, 
except  a  few  of  thofe  who  command  them. 

During  this  feftival,  the  white  people  repair  to  the  palacf 
every  two  or  three  days,  on  frefli  invitations  from  the  king,  anJ 
the  lame  ceremonies  are  repeated  as  before.  Every  morning, 
as  they  pafs  through  the  grand  fquare,  they  fee  on  the  grounJ 
piles  of  human  heads,  which  have  ferved  .the  evening  before  to 
decorate  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  which  are  collected  here 
on  account  of  the  ftench  which  they  emit.  As  foon  as  they  arc 
difplayed  in  this  place,  a  number  of  birds  of  prey  arc  feen  ho¬ 
vering  over  them,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours, 
tear  the  flefli  from  them,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  bare  bones. 
The  negroes  are  exprefsly  forbidden  to  kill  thele  birds,  undtf 
pain  of  death  ;  but  the  white  people  may  ftioot.them  for  amulc- 
ment,  or  in  order  to  bait  traps  with  them  for  wolves.  The?i 
birds  are  as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  have  the  fame  ftiape ;  but 
their  plunuge  is  not  quite  fo  dark/.  , 
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•  bloody  feftival  is  terminated  by  ails  of  cruelty  ftill  more 
dreadful  than  the  former,  and  which  difplay,  in  a  linking  man¬ 
ner,  the  brutality  of  this  unfeeling  defpot, 

‘*On  the  laft  day  of  the  feftival  the  king  caufes  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  or  ftage,  to  be  erected  near  his  apartments,  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  orders  a  large  quantity  of  different 
Idnds  of  merchandife,  which  he  intends  to  throw  amongll  the 
people,  who  have  affillcd  at  celebrating  the  anniverfary  of  his 
father’s  death,  to  be  carried  to  it  in  the  morning.  I'hefe  pre- 
fents  confift  of  from'  forty  to  fifty  thoufand  cauries,  or  fmall 
ifhclls,  coral,  filk  and  cotton  fluffs,  handkerchiefs,  glafs  beads, 
fabres,  pick-axes,  hatchets,  &c.  .  When  every  thing  is  thus 
prepared,  and  the  white  people  and  fome  of  the  grandees  of  the 
country  are  afl'embled,  the  king  enters  the  amphitheatre  by  a 
back  door,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  takes  his  feat  on 
afopha,  placed  under  a  large  umbrella,  capable  of  affording  a 
fhade  to  ten  or  twelve  people.  It  is  formed  of  rich  gold  bro¬ 
cade,  and  is  ornamented  with  plumes  of  oftrich  feathers. 

^  In  this  fituation  the  monarch  is  not  feen  by  his  fubjeiis. 
Five  or  fix  of  his  women  are  near  him,  and  tlie  three  European 
governors  are  feated  in  the  fore  part  of  the  amphitheatre,  i^hile 
the  minifter  Handing  waits  to  receive  the  orders  of  his  fovc* 
reign. 

‘  As  foon  as  his  majefty  advances  to  the  front  of  the  ftage, 
under  his  large  umbrella,  which  is  fupported  by  women,  all  the 
people  affembled,  to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten  thoufand,  fend 
forth  loud  Ihouts  of  joy  and  applaufe;  for  this  is  the  only  time 
when  the  king  ftiews  himfelf  in  public.  His  minifter  then  pre- 

!ents  him  with  a  bafket,  containing^  a  certain  quantity  of  each 
[ind  of  merchandife,  fome  handfuls  of  which  he  throws  carc- 
efsly  among  his  fubje<2s,  and  afterwards  retires  to  the  back  part 
)f  the  ftage. 

‘  The  minifter  then  invites  the  three  governors  to  imitate  his 
;xample  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  throw  the  merchandife,  colle<Jied  in 
i  heap,  among  the  people,  which  they  do  by  handfuls  and  arm- 
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man  bent  three  fold,  in  an  open  bafket,  three  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty  inches  in  breadth.  Thefe  wretches  have  their  legs  bent 
under  them,  and  their  bellies  fqucczed  clofe  to  their  thighs, 
with  a  gag  in  their  mouth  ;  and  in  this  condition  they  are  pre- 
fented  to  rfie  people,  who  fend  forth  loud  Ihouts  of  joy.  After 
being; fwung  backwards  and  forwards  a  few  times,  thefe  unhappy 
vidiitns  are  thrown  among  the  crowd  below,  where  there  are  al. 
ways  a  number  of  guards,  armed  with  fliort  fabres,  three  or  four 
inches  in  breadth,  with  which  they  cut  in  pieces  the  balket  and 
the  man  inclofed  in  it,  as  foon  as  he  reaches  the  ground.  The 
executioners  then  befmear  their  faces  with  the  blood  of  thefe 
vi<%m$,  who  are  deftined,  as  they  fay,  to  ferve  the  deceafed 
prince  in  the  other  world/ 

.  In  fpeaking  of  the  commerce  of  the  Dahomans,  the  author 
takes  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  his  indignation  againft  the 
ilavc-tradc,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  and 
in  particular  to  civilifed  nations.*  The  King  of  Dahomey  keeps 
four  or  five  merchants  at  Gregoy  to  fell  for  him  fuch  prifoners 
3S  he  takes  from  his  neighbours,  and  fometimes  his  own  fubjeds. 
Other  merchants  fell  either  by  commiffion,  or  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  thofe  who  are  brought  them  from  different  parts  of 
Afi’ica*  Thefe  flaves  are  generally  fold  feven  or  eight  times  in 
different  markets  before  they  reach  Gregoy.  When  they  ar¬ 
rive  there,  the  black  merchants  fend  for  white  people  to  difpofe 
of  them ;  but  as  they  know  that  the  captains  of  (hips  are  noc 
fond  of  being  burthened  with  women  who  have  children  at  the 
kreaft,  becaufe  they  difturb  them  with  their  cries,  and  dirty  their 
reffels,  the  latter  are  generally  put  to  death. 

*  They  have  fo  little  room  on  board  (hip,*  fays  the  author, 
*  that  they  muft  neceflarily  dirty,  with  their  excrements,  other 
women  who  are  near  them  ;  and  this  produces  continual  quar¬ 
rels  amongft  the  female  (laves.  On  this  acepunt  captains  witt 
never  receive  negro  women,  unlefs  their  children  are  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  The  merchants,  therefore,  do  not  hefitate 
to  commit  aSs  of  cruelty  unknown  to  the  (avages  of  America,  j 
This  circumftance  moft  of  the  captains  are  ignorant  of;  and  it  i 
was  only  by  chance,  during  my  laft  voyage  to  the  country,  that 
1  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it. 

*  Going  one  day,*  continues  our  author,  *  to  a  merchants 
boufe,  to  which  I  was  invited,  feveral  captives  were  prefented 
to  me,  and  among  others  a  young  woman,  two-and-twentT 
vears  of  age,  who  appeared  very  fad  and  ^Je<Sed.  As  her 
Weafts,  though  plump,  bung  down  a  little,  I  (iifpcifted  thatlhc 
had  loft  her  child;  and  having  interrogated  the  merchant  00 
this  fubjcil,  he  replied  that  (he  had  never  had  one.  Kno^ng 
that  this  unhappy  woman  tud  been  forbidden,  under  pain  ot 
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dcadi,  to  fay  any  tiling  refpefting  her  being  a  motficr,  in  order 
that  1  might  be  aflTured  of  her  condition,  I  fqueezed  one  of  her 
nipples,  from  which  there  ifiiied  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  6i£^ 
cient  to  convince  me  that  (he  had  fuckled.  * 

«  I  therefore  maintained  that  ihe  had  a  child,  and  the  mer* 
chant,  on  the  contrary,  perfifted  in  denying;  but  being  at 
length  out  of  humour  at. my  obilinacy,  he  tM  me  that  I  need 
be  under  no  apprehenfions,  and  might  fafely  purchafe  the  wo¬ 
man,  as  the  child  would  be  thrown  to  the  wolves  in  the  event- 
iflg*  Struck  with  horror  on  this  information,  I  was  about  to 
retire ;  but  rcfle<5ling  afterwards  that  I  might  fave  the  child's 
life,  I  told  the  merchant  that  I  would  purchafe  the  mother,  if 
he  would  give  me  the  child  along  with  her.  The  merchant 
agreed ;  and  having  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  me,  as  foon  as 
I  received  it,  I  delivered  it  to  the  mother,  who,  not  knowing 
bow  to  exprefs  her  gratitude,  took  up  a  handful  of  earth  and 
threw  it  againft  her  forehead.' 

The  author  relates  feveral  other  •  curious  particulars  Tcfpe3- 
ing  the  Have-trade,  which,  while  they  excite  horror  in  the 
feding  mind,  tend  to  (hew  how  neceilary  it  is  to  refbrsi 
this  deteftable  traffic  of  the  human  fpecies.  Among  other 
things,  he  tells  ^  that  from  fornr  to  forty-five  thoufand  flares 
ire  fold  annuity  on  die  coaft  of  Africa;  that  to  procme 
thefe  many  a£b  of  cruelty  are  committed :  and  that  the 
dd  people,  who  are  taken  prifoners  in  the  wars  carried  cn 
I  for  the  fake  of  promoting  this  trade,  are. always  butchered. 
VVe  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this  work  wkh  the  follow¬ 
ing  pallage,  which  breathes  a  true  fpirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
dilplays  the  benevolence  and  fenfibility  of  the  perfon  who  wrote 
it.  ^  I  am  told,’  fays  he,  ^  that  a  motion  has  been  ofiade  hi 
the  Houfe' of.  Commons  to  fupprefs  the  flave- trade.  If  this 
^  is  done,  thofe  protcAors  of  mankind  who  vote  for  it  will  ac- 
^  quire  a  never-fading  glory,  and  the  Britifh  parliament  will 
‘  have  the  honour  of  fetting  an  example  to  all  the  other  nations 
*  of  Europe  !*  This  refledtion  from  a  French  governor,  who 
refidcd  twenty  years  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  requires,  no 
comment. 
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Art.  14*  Free  Thoughts  on  Liberty  and  the  Revolution  in  France* 
the  Author  if  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  on  the  Teft.  8vo.  is, 
Oxford:  printed  for  Riyingtons,  London.  1791* 

IT  IS  faid  to  be  a  ftrong  proof  of  a  rotten  caufe  when  its  defenders 
begin  to  abufe  their  adverfaries,  and  to  ufe  fophiftical  renfonlnj. 
To  this  (hort  work  is  prefixed  an  addrefs  to  Lord  Stanhbpe^  in  which 
the  abettors  of  the  revolution  in  France  are,  in  two  fucceeding  fen- 
fences,  twice  called  *  thcfe  wretches  and  his  lordfhip  is  told,  fhould 
the  plan  of  his  (the  Revolution)  Society  fucceed,  he  would  foon  find 
hinifelf  *  at  the  tail  of  a  mob.^ 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  author’s  opinion  of  liberty  and  govern- 
ment,  in  which  he  fpeaks  plainer  than  Mr.  Burke :  fo  far  we  are 
obliged  to  him.  Both,  he  fays,  are  derived  from  God.  Who  can 
doubt  but  every  thing  is  derived  from  God,  even  the  prefent  conlli- 
tution  in  France.  It  would  be  to  very  little  purpofe  to  follow  this 
writer  through  all  his  fophifins,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  people,  as  fuch,  have  no  right  to  any  fhare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Let  the  following  play  on  words  fuffice  to  Ihew  the  talents  of 
the  author>  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  caufe : 

*  The  people  give  the  people  power  to  exercife  control  and  r^ 
Iraint  over  the  people }  i.  e.  the  people  give  the  power,  the  people 
receive  the  power,  and  the  people  are  the  perfons  over  whom  the 
pow'cr  is  excrcifed.’  It  will  be  faid  this  is  not  a  fair  reprefen  ration.* 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  it  is ;  and  we  will 
iay  further,  that  whenever  the  Anacreontic  Society  choofes  a  pre- 
fident,  whenever  the  livery  of  London  choofe  a  mayor  or  IherilFs, 
every  thing  takes  place  that  our  author  confiders  as  abAird  enough  to 
confute  itfelf. 

*  All  power,*  continues  our  author,  *  is  from  God ;  all  inflitu- 
tions  of  government  are  his  ordinance,  be  the  particular  form  of  them 
what  it  may ;  and  they  are  inlHtuted  for  the  regulation  and  well- 
ordering  of  fociety,  by  the  didlates  of  right  realon,  and  in  fubkr- 
viency  to  his  divine  law.’ 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  which  we  will  take  for  granted,  how  wicked 
mu  ft  that  feries  of  French  kings  be  who  have  gradually  deprived  the 
people  of  all  their  ancient  privileges  ;  and  how  meritorious  the  pre¬ 
fent  race  of  fubjefls  who  have  recovered  them  ? 

*  At  firft,’  continues  the  writer,  ‘  as  we  learn  both  by  divine  and 
human  teftimony,  government  was  in  the  hands  of  kings.’  If  thn 
gentleman  ever  read  his  Bible  he  would  find  the  firft  government  of 
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tfce  Jews  very  difFerent>  and  that  nothing  but  their  obftinacy,  or,  if 
be  pleafcs,  their  determination  to  a£l  in  contradidlion  to  the  divine 
Oracle,  produced  the  kingly  government. 

This  is  enough  to  fliew  the  intention  of  the  author,  and  the  fal- 
lacy  of  his  reafoning,  after  which  the  reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  the  French  revolution  and  its  abettors,  are,  in  every  page,  vilified 
and  mifreprefented. 

AaT,  15*  Thoughts  on  the  prefent  Scheme  of  extenjive  Taxation.  8 VO, 
IS.  Stockdale.  London,  1791. 

The  purport  of  this  ingenious  little  pamphlet  is  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  attempt  at  paying  the  expenecs  of 
the  late  armament  by  four  years  taxes,  rather  than  by  the  defiruc* 
jtive  mode  of  loans  and  funding.  The  author  fliews  the  inconve- 
niencics  England  already  labours  under,  from  her  enormous  debt, 
the  intcreft  of  which  is  paid  by  fo  many  taxes  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  find  new  fources  in  cafe  of  a  war  of  any  continuance.  We  arc  next 
iirefled  to  France,  the  embarraffed  ftate  of  whofe  finances  is  faid  to 
lave  produced  a  confufion  no  one  can  delineate  but  the  raafterly  pen 
of  Mr.  Burke.  By  this  pitiful  evafion  the  author  conceives  he  may 
icrcen  lumfelf  from  deferibing  a  ftate  of  order  and  harmony  hitherto 
Wnown  in  that  country,  and  arifing  from  the  people  having  learned 
their  own  confequence,  and  acquired  their  due  power  in  the  admi- 
liftradon  of  government.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  had  the  prefent 
monarch  faved  the  immenfe  expence  that  attended  his  interference 
1  the  American  war,  and  had  thofe  about  him  been  lefs  laviih  In 
iher  inftances,  the  prefent  revolution  would  not  have  happened  fo 
But  while  our  author  infifts  on  this,  he  ftiould  remember  that 
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only  proves  how  unwilling  the  people  are  to  refume  a  truft  they 
ivc  once  repofed,  till  forced  to  it  by  long-continued  bppreffion.  We 
;rec  with  him  that  it  becomes  thofe  who  wifti  to  retain  the  conftitu- 
ti  in  its  prefent  form,  to  be  careful  how  far  the  difficulty  of  raifing 
'ney  to  tranfa£l  the  necelTary  bufinefs  of  government,  may  fet  the 
'’)le  on  inquiring  into  thelTature  of  their  prefent  reprefentation, 
the  expences  to  government  attendant  on  it.  Let,  therefore,  the 
ends'of  liberty  comfort  therafelves  with  this  check  again  ft  their 
^mics,  and  with  the  greater  probability  of  meliorating  the  confti- 
oa  in  proportion  as  4  becomes  more  corrupt  and  oppreffive. 

T.  16.  ReJltQions  upon  RefeSiions ;  including  fme  Obfer*vations  on 
'hi  ConftitutioH  and  La  ws  of  England^  particularly  on  PreJJing^  on  the 
on  Libels,  tffr.  In  T^'O  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon,  Edmund 
^firke,  in  anf  uer  to  his  Pamphlet,  By  Robert  Wodfy,  Gent,  8vo. 
s«6d.  ^Printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Stewart.  Loa« 

Refleclions,  if  not  deep,  are  pleafantly  written.  The  au- 
feems  too  indolent  to  put  his  thoughts  into  that  regular  fyftem 
h  true  argument  requires,  and  contents  himfelf  with  indulging* 
n  of  humour  more  natural  to  him.  The  reader,  however,  will 
fome  judicious  remarks  interfperfed,  and  may  perufe  the  book 
W  wearinefs,  or  fpending  his  time  unprofitably. 

XEV,  VOt.XVlI.  FEB.  I79I.  K 
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Art.  17.  Ohfer^ations  on  the  folitital  Lift  cf  Mr.PUt.  8vo.  is, 

Ridgeway.  London,  1791. 

Thefe  Obfcrvations  are  a  proof  the  author  docs  not  think  fo  meanly 
of  Mr.  Pitt  as  he  pretends,  or  would  have  his  readers  to  believe. 
Indeed,  whoever  can  fuftain  the  important  fituation  of  prime  mlniUcr 
for  fo  many  years  as  Mr.  Pitt  has  done,  muft  be  in  poffeflion  of  talents 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  detraction  of  any  anonymous  fcribbler.  And, 
to  fay  the  beft  of  thefe  Obfcrvations,  they  are  trite,  fupcrficial,  coarfe, 
and  inconcluiive. 

Art.  18.  ^be  Critical  Period i  dr,  Sea/enaile  truths  relati<ve  to  tit 
General  EleSlion  in  Great -Britain  and  Ireland.  8vo.  ls.6d.  Kcarllcy 
London,  J79C. 

This  critical  period  being  now  over,  the  truths  may  be  though 
Httle  out  of  feafon.  They  are,  however,  worth  perufing  by  fuch  as 
aie  fond  of  political  inveitigations. 

Art.  19.  Reflexions  occafloned  by  the  Frequency  of  Fires  in  the  Metn- 
foils.  By  Philantbropos.  8vo,  .is.  Robinfons.  London,  1790 

This  appears  to  us  a  feafonable  and  ufeful  publication.  The  an 
thor  addreffes  it  with  great  propriety  to  Lord  Kenyon.  It  examine 
the  law,  and  points  out  its  incompctency  to  the  prevention  of  fud 
crimes,  as  it  now  Hands.  And  he  fuggelts  various  regulations,  whid 
he  thinks  may  be  applicable,  fliould  the  legiflature  ever  condefcal 
to  review  our  prefent  fyftem  of  penal  laws.  A  great  deal  of  matter, 
relating  to  fervants,  houfekeepers;  lawyers,  and  all  concerned  ii 
fire-offices,  is  alfo  thrown  out  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Refleclions,  whid 
renders  them  generally  interefiing.  And  we  believe  few  readen, 
who  wlfli  for  information  on  the  fubjeft,*  will  repent  the  perufing  lii 
judicious  and  well  written  traft. 

Art.  20.  The  Trial  at  large  of  Ed<ward  Lowe  and  William  JM 
before  the  Recorder  of  London,  at  the  Seflions-Houfe  in  the  Old-Bei 
OXober  30,  i']  go,  for  fettingflre  and  burning  the  Hovfe  of  Fm 
Gelding,  the  ibth  of  May,  1790*  Py  P*  Hodgfon,  Short-Fr 
Writer  to  the  Old-Bailey .  8vo.  is.  Butters.  London,  1791 

This  trial  is  worth  reading,  as  it  Ihews  the  prbgrefs  and  extent 
villany  in  minds  altogether  unprincipled.  Black  and  daring  as 
fcheme  was,  the  incendiaries  continue,  in  oppofition  to  various  chi 
and  mifearriages,  with  irrefiftible  perfeverance,  until  their  projed 
accompKffied.  The  feveral  ftratagems  and  fhifts  to  which  theyb 
recourfe  in  bringing  their  depredations  to  bear,  are  here  alfo 
pofcch  The  whole  trial  is  given  with  great  correClnefs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  21.  An  Epiflle  to  Peter  Pindar. s  4to.  2S.  Richard^®® 

London,  1791. 

This  poet  has  chofen  for  his  motto  ^Eneas’s  addrefs  to  Heftor: 

^ibus  HeXor  ab  oris 
EypeXate  menu  y 
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He  did  right  not  to  give  Hcftor’s  anf«ver : 

Si  Pergama  dextra 

Dtfendi  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuijjent* 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  good  things  in  this  poem ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  much  too  tame  to  Aand  in  competition  with 
feter’s  lively  mufe.  . 

Art.  22.  Modern  Breakfaft\  or  All  ajlecp  at  Noon.  As  performed  at 
the  neatre-Rojal  in  the  Haymarket.  8vo.  is,  Debrett.  Lon- 
doni  1790. 

There  is  not  a  little  fmartnefs  in  this  performance.  The  incidents 
arc  laughable,  the  dialogue  fprightly,  and  the  mcral  commendable. 
The  odded  circumdance  is,  that  the  author  is  pronounced  in  the 
prologue  to  be  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
howcTcr,  that  he  polTefles  genius  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right.  He 
is  a  branch  of'a  privileged  family,  who  are  feverally  in  the  habit  of 
being  extolled  as  incomparable  in  their  rcfpedlive  lines  by  preferip- 
tion.  And  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  poet  refides  in  the  court  of 
A^lio,  and  has  condant  accefs  to  all  his  choiced  favourites,  that  the 
child  is  evidently  too  full  grown  for  fo  young  a  father ;  and  that  in 
the  literary,  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  odenfible  is  not  always  the 
real  parent,  our  wonder  may  perhaps,  admit  of  fome  abatement.  It 
laa  hardly  be  expefted  a  fon  of  Mrs.  Siddons  would  come  forward 
^nt  prematurely  as  author  of  any  thing  much  below  par,  or  that 
Mrs.  Piozri,  and  the  whole  literati  in  her  train;  have  not  been  con- 
ulted  on  the  merits  of  the  produ^lion.  We  diould  be  forry  to  augur 
11,  but  to  us  it  does  not  appear  the  mod  promifing  preiage  of  future 
jxcellence. 

Irt.  23.  An  Account  of  tht  mutinoitt  Seizure  of  the  Bounty  \  ^ivitb  the 
Jeccetding  Hardjhips  of  the  Creiv.  To  *which  are  added y  fecret  Anec’^ 
dotes  <f  the  Otaheitean  Females.  8vo.  2s.  Bendy.  London,  1790. 

The  account  here  given  is  not  the  lefs  intereding  that  it  has  been 
tjcQed  chiefly  from  the  prints  of  the  day,  where  it  was  fird  de¬ 
fied.  It  is  in  this  colleded  form,  however,  both  more  full  and 
ore  correft.  We  arc  forry  to  fee  it  debafed  and  rendered  unfit  for 
ktpcrufal  of  young  minds  by  the  beadly  trafli,  with  which  it  is  con- 
'  The  editor,  by  thinking  this  addition  might  add  to  its  in¬ 
ti,  has  dedroyed  its  utility,  and  we  hope  blafted  its  fale. 

|tT.  24.  The  Hiftory  of  Little  Dicky  ^written  by  Little  John.  64mo. 

1  s«  Harrifon  and  Co.  London.  No  Date. 

Wc  recommend  this  Iltde  performance  to  all  pretty  maders  and 
it  is  entertaining  and  indrufllve,  and  cmbellilhed  be- 
with  nine  copper-plates. 
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Art.  25.  716/  Parifean  Maji€t\  or$  A  Nenv  and Eafy  Method  of  ac¬ 

quiring  a  perfid  Knonjcledge  of  the  F rehcb  Language  in  a  Jhort  ^imt  • 
di*vidid  into  T^wo  Pa  ts :  containing  the  Rudiments  and  the  Syntax  of 
the  Language,  compojed,  digefled,  and  explained,  in  a  more  conci/e,  ac- 
cw  ate,  and  eafy  Manner  than  any  e*ver  yet  attempted.  By  Dr.  M. 
Guftf  Bcrzacchini,  Propjfor  of  the  French  and  Italian  Languages.  8vo. 
6s.  od.  bound.  Bath :  printed  for  the  Authpr.  1790. 

This  grammar  is  more  accurate  and  minute  than  feveral  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  kind,  but  feems  rather  better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who  have  already  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  French  language 
than  for  perfohs  who  have  only  commenced  the  iludy  of  that 
tongue. 

Art.  26.  Thf  Tufean  Mafer ;  or,  A  New  and  Eafy  Method  of  acquit* 
ing  a  perfeS  Kttouuledge  of  the  Italian  Language  in  a  Jhort  Timg\ 
divided  into  T^wo  Parts  :  containing  the  Rudiments  and  the  Syntax  of 
‘  the  Language  ;  compofed,  digefed,  and  explained,  in  a  mere  concife,  ac* 
curate,  and  eafy  Manner  than  any  yet  attempted.  By  Dr.  M.  Guslf 
Borzacchini,  Profejfor  of  the  Italian  and  French  Languages.  8vo.  5$, 
bound.  Bath,  1790. 

The  Italian  grammar,  compofed  by  Veneroni,  about  a  century  ago, 
for  the  ufe  of  tne  French  nation,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh,  has  hi¬ 
therto  preferved  an  afcendancy  over  feveral  attempts  of  the  fame  kind 
in  this  country.  It  mud  be  obvious,  however,  that  an  Italian  gram¬ 
mar  compofed  for  the  French  cannot  be  fo  well  adapted  to  the  BritiOi 
nation ;  and  that  although  the  Italian  language  has  not,  for  this  lail 
century,  varied  fo  much  as  other  languages  of  Europe,  yet  that  it 
has  varied.  Loth  in  phrafeology  and  orthography,  is  certain.  We 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  Veneroni’s  grammar  Ihould  be  now, 
in  feveral  in  dances,  obfolete  and  deficient.  The  work  before  us  is 
compofed  with  a  confiderablc  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfpicuity,  bjf 
a  native  of  Italy,  who  feems  to  have  added  to  a  grammatical  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  own  tongue  a  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  Englifli  Ian- 
guige  which  few  foreigners  attain.  The  Tuican  Mader  is  in  roanj 
refpefts  well  adapted  to  fupply  the  defeats  of  Veneroni. 

Art.  27.  A  complete  Courfe  of  the  Italian  Language,  in  Six  Small  Fe- 

lumes,  tf  which  three  are  elementary,  and  the  other  three  are  inteniti 
"  for  Exereijes,  and  nay  he  ufed  J'eparately.  By  M.  Curioni.  Price 

2s.  6d.  each  V^olume,  bound.  To  be  had  of  the  Author,  at  hi 
-  Houfe,  No.  I ,  Park  Street,  Grofvenor-Square :  alfo  at  Elmflyl^ 

Strand,  hcc. 

Vol-  I.  contains  Methode  pour  commencer  t  etude  de  la  Langue  halt  mu 
or,  A  Method  for  commencing  the  Study  of  the  Italian  Language. 

Vpl.  11.  contains  Methode  pour  J'e  perfBionner  dans  la  Langue Itf 
iienne ;  or,  A  Method  for  perfefting  one's  felf  in  the  Study  of  th< 
Italian  Tongue. 

Vol.  III.  con  fids  of  Idioms  de  la  Langue  Francoife  traduits  par  d 
Idiomes  Italiens  literaUment  conforms  aux  Idiomes  de  la  Langue  Jrtgk 
mifsc  dis  Commintaires,  &c. ;  that  is,  Idioms  of  the  French  Languag 
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trtnflated  into  Italian  Idioms,  conforming  litcr.illy  with  Idioms  of 
the  Engl ilh  Language;  together  with  C  mmentarics  to  ferve  as  a 
Syntax  to  the  Grammar  of  thofe  three  Languages. 

Vol.  IV.  Saggio  Lui  Poett  Italiani,  &c. ;  or,  A  Critical  Eflay  on 
the  principal  Italian  Poets,  ancient  and  modern. — I'his  little  piece  is 
written  in  Italian,  and  compofed  in  a  very  eafy  and  finiple  Ityle,  in 
order  to  facilitate  to  learners  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Italian 
grammar,  of  which  various  examples  are  purpofcly  inferted  in  the 
of  the  work. 

V'^ol,  V.  Legge  feritta  nel  cuor  delV  Uomo^  The  Law  written  in  the 
Heart  of  Man;  or,  The  Moral  Dodrine  of  Mofes;  tranflated  into 
Italian  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Touftain. — ^This  volume  is  written 
in  a  ftylc  of  mere  elevated  Italian  than  that  of  the  preceding  volume, 
and  is  adapted  for  thofe  who  have  made  fome  progreU  in  that 
language. 

‘  Vol.  VI.  £/  Grnie  de  la  Langue  Italienne  expofe  dans  un  petit  U ombre 
de  Dialogues,  &c. ;  that  is.  The  Genius  of  tne  Italian  Language,  ex- 
prefled  in  a  fmall  Number  of  Dialogues,  with  Comments  or  Obfer- 
rations. — ^Thefe  Dialogues  are  written  in  Italian  and  French,  and  are 
calculated  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  have  made  a  confiderablc  progrefs 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  more  clallic,  ancient,  and  difficult  writers  in 
the  Italian  tongue. 

Such  is  the  brief  analyfis  of  M.  Curloni’s  Complete  Courfe  of  the 
Italian  Language.  Though  we  are  by  no  means  fo  fanguine  as  to 
foppofe,  with  M.  Curibni,  that  a  learner  might,  by  the  alii  dan  cc. of 
this  Complete  Courfe,  be  enabled  to  make  himfelf  mader  of  the 
Italian  language  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  yet  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that,  to  thofe  who  underftand  the  French  tongue  (for  to  others  they 
can  be  of  no  ufe)  thefe  grammatical  exercifes  may  render  conhder- 
able  fervice. 

Aar.  28.  The  Elements  of  the  Latin  Language ;  or.  An  Inirodu3ion  to 

Latin  Grammar^  The  Third  Edition.  Robinfons.  London, 

1790-  _  " 

This  little  clerhentafy  perlfbrmance,  gratefully  fenfible  of  former 
indulgence,  folicits  a  continuance  of  public  favour  in  fomething  like 
a  new  fhape.  The  author  explains  its  claims  in  thefe  words :  *  In 
the  fird  editions  of  this  grammar  a  full  account  had  been  given  of 
the  reafons  which  had  induced  the  author  to  publifh  it.  It  vvus  a 
hazardous  attempt,  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  ‘^fc  of  it  would  be 
confined  to  one  or  two  fchools.  The  fale  of  two  large  irapreffions, 
and  the  flattering  tedimony  of  feveral  teachers  of  the  fird  reput^ition, 
have  demondrated  the  general  utility  of  the  plan,  and  preclude  the 
ncceffity  of  any  further  apology  to  the  public.  It  has  been  a  great 
objeft  that  this  edition  Ihould  appear  itill  lefs  unworthy  of  fo  didin- 
guiihed  a  patronage.’ 
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Art.  29.  G(ograpby  and  Hiftory ;  feleSed  by  a  Lady  for  the  TJfe  of  her 
Children,  i2mo.  3s.  6d.  boards.  Law.  London,  1790. 

Of  novels,  letters,  verfes,  and  every  other  (pecies  of  vulgar  and 
ufelefs  compofition,  from  female  pens,  we  hav^  abundance.  But  how 
rare  is  it,  among  the  fair  candidates  for  literary  fame,  to  find  any 
production  of  ferious  utility.  Here  is  a  Isuiy,  in  the  midft  of  her  fa¬ 
mily,  maturing  the  rifing  minds  of  her  offspring  by  a  feries  of  in- 
ftruClion,  which,  by  the  blcffing  of  God,  may  render  them  ornamenu 
to  fociety.  She  does  not  ferment  their  young  fancies  with  tales  of 
love,  or  anticipate  natural  impulfe  by  premature  information.  Her 
labours  are  fo  far  from  being  acceffary  to  this,  that  they  exemplify  the 
beft  poflible  method  of  preventing  thofe  follies  and  crimes.  And 
though  the  performance,  which  is  excellent  in  its  kind,  were  as  much 
below  mediocrity  as  it  is  obvioufly  above  it,  from  the  motives  in 
which  it  originates,  from  the  virtuous  aims  which  it  avows,  and 
chiefly  from  the  laudable  example  which  it  holds  up,  we  fhould  be 
proud  to  enlid  ourfelves  among  its  admirers,  and  recommend  it  to 
general  perufai. 

Art.  30.  ^he  Repoftory%  or^  SeleB  ColleQion  of  Vugiti've  Pieces  of 

Wit  and  Humour,  in  Prfe  and  Verfe.  By  the  moft  eminent  Writers, 

^be  7iird  Edition,  nxsith  Additions,  i2mo.  4  vols.  12s.  Dilly, 

.  London,  1790. 

In  this  Repolitory,  which  beads,  in  the  title-page,  a  colleftion  of 
pieces  of  wit  and  humour,  by  the  mod  eminent  writers,  the  reader 
will  be  furprifed  to  find  nothing  beyond  the  dull  mediocrity  of  fecon. 
dary  pens.  The  principal  productions  of  this  collection  may  be 
claffed  as  follows : 

*  Vert-Vert,  or.  The  Nunnery  Parrot;’  a  poem  In  mock  heroic, 
tranflated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Greffet. — An  agreeable  imi¬ 
tation  of  Boileau’s  Lutrin. 

*  Art  of  dreffing  the  Hair.' — A  meagre  imitation  of  Pope’s  Rape  of 
the  Lock. 

*  The  Hilliad,  by  C.  Smart — ^The  Battiad — The  Race,’  &c.— 
Dull  imitations  of  a  dull,  original  ;*  for  fuch  will  Pope’s  Dunciad  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  public,  whenever  thofe  artifices,  by  which. that  writer’s 
reputation  lias  been  ix)ldered  up,  begin  to  fubiide,  and  let  him  down 
to  the  level  of  his  real  merit. 

*  The  Crooked  Sixpence — The  Copper- Farthing — The  School¬ 
boy.’-^^ —  Servile  imitations  of  Phillips’s  Splendid  Shilling. 

Add  to  thefe  feveral  papers  in  profe,  vapid  imitations  <>f  Swift’s 
manner,  and  feme  vile  parodies  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Church-yarJ. 
In  one  of  thefe  the  fcribblcr  betr.iys  his  envy  of  genius,  and  the  male¬ 
volence  of  his  heart,  by  the  following  Epitaph  on  a  certain  Poet: 

% 

•  Here  reds  his  head  upon  tlic  lap  of  earth, 

One  nor  to  fortune  nor  to  fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frown’d  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  fmooth-tongu’d  Flatt’ry  mark’d  him  for  her  own. 
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'  Large  was  his  wifti — in  this  he  was  finccrc ; 

‘  Fate  did  a  recompenfe  as  largely  fend. 

Gave  the  poor  C - r  four  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

And  made  a  dirty  miniiter  his  friend. 

No  further  feek  his  deeds  to  bring  to  light. 

For,  ah !  he  offer’d  at  Corruption’s  uirinc. 

And  bafely  drove  to  wa(h  an  iEtluop  white. 

While  truth  and  honour  bled  in  every  line 

That  a  man  of  genius  fhould  for  once  obtain  one  of  thofc  prizes 
which  Fortune  daily  didrlbutes  among  the  children  of  dulnefs,  was 
an  accident  that  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  gall  of  a  brother  dunce. 

Art.  31.  Woedliy  Park;  erf  Tbt  ViBims  of  Rroenge.  By  a  Lady. 
i2mo.  2  vols.  js.  Wilkins.  London,  1790. 

In  as  far  as  fuicide  and  affaflination  can  render  a  dory  pathetic,  the 
Viftims  of  Revenge  may  judly  lay  claim  to  a  large  fhare  of  the 
fathos.  Surely  the  fair  author  of  this  performance  mud  be  wonder¬ 
fully  fond  of  bloody  achievements  to  put  fo  many  perfons  to  death, 
without  caufe  or  provocation  !  To  unfold  the  labyrinth  of  this  tale 
of  horror  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  abilities;  but  of  the  energy  and 
elegance  of  dyle  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  accept  the  following 
fpecimen : 

*  Bled  thought!  I  will  cherifh  it,  my  friend  :  who  knows  but  my 
Adonis  may  return  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Laura  Barry¬ 
more.  O !  glorious  fight,  to  behold  him  prodrate  at  my  feet,  al- 
moft  expiring  with  fufpenfe:  but  don’t  fuppofe  that  I  would  fuffer 
him  abfolutely  to  expire ;  nor  yet  imagine  that  I  would  eafily  give  up 
the  ^)oint ;  for,  after  all,  liberty  is  a  fine  thing,  Charlotte ;  though, 
to  be  fure,  it  would  be  inhuman  to  fuffer  a  preiuming  wretch  to  utter 
his  lad  groan  at  one’s  feet,  when  doubtlefs  one  kind  word  would  rc- 
ftore  him  to  his  wonted  infolence. 

*  Why,  do  you  know,  Moreton,  that  the  fellow  is  over  head  and 
cars  in  love  with  you?  Deuce  take  the  fellow,  I  fay,  for  a  fimple- 
ton ;  does  he„  imagine  I  fhall  be._an  adyocate  for  him  ?  But  come, 
Charlotte,  let  us  retire ;  the  pillow  is  the  bed  advifer. 

*  The  morning  was  lowering,  and  all  nature  feemed  to  breathe  a 
gloomy  dulnefs ;  the  foft  zephyrs  blew  their  gaits  in  melancholy 
pghs. 

‘  After  which  meagre  poverty  fhook  me  by  the  hand,  and  cldmed 
me  her  relation ;  till  the  amiable  Mifs  Manly,  angel  like,  diffolved 
our  reiatlonfhip,  and  pronounced  me  the  child  of  old  Dame  Fortune, 
and  coufin  to  Mifs  Luxury.’ 

Art.  32.  I' ales  of  Imagination  on  moral  and  interejiing  SubjeBs ;  eon^ 

taining  the  Druid,  the  Mandarin,  the  Highlander,  the  Hottentot,  the 

S^i/s  Miner,  the  Venetian.  i2mo.  2  vols.  6s.  fewed.  Walter. 
London,  1790. 

We  have  perufed  thefe  Tales  with  much  pleafure-  They  are  told 
with  manlinefs  and  freedom,  and  have  a  charm  which  genius  only 
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could  impart.  A  clofe  adherence  to  the  thread  of  the  narr;|tive,  aod 
the  art  of  rendering  the  incidents  fubfervient  to  the  denouement, 

create  an  intereft  to  affeft  every  fcnfiblc  heart. 

% 

Art.  33.  Genuine  and  authentic  Memoirs  of  a  njoell'dtnonjon  W oman  of 
Intrigue,  Wr.  Written  by  ber/elf.  l2mo,  2  vols.  5s.  fewed.  ' 
Ridgeway.  London,  1787. 

We  are  forry  the  civil  magiftrate  docs  not  interpofc  to  fupprefs 
publicadons  of  this  kind,  the  perufal  of  which  involves  in  it  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  morals'  in  the  youth  of  both  fexes. ' 

Art.  34.  Dinar  has  \  a  Tale  i  being  a  Continuation  of  R^JJilas,  Prince 
ofAhyJJinia.  Small  8vo.  38.  Dilly.  London,  1790. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  innocent  milk  and  water  compofitions  which 
leave  no  room  either  for  cenfure  or  applaufe.  It  is  dedicated,  by 
permiflion,  to  her  Majesty;  and  as  the  perufal  will  not  alter  a 
Angle  muicle  of  the  face,  it  is  certainly  very  well  adapted  to  the 
placid  gravity  of  courtly  etiquette.  . 

Art.  3J.  yu*venile  Poems  \  nvith  Remarks  on  Poetry,  and Dijfertat'ms 
on  the  bejl  Method  of  punijhing*  and  presenting  Crime $%  By  John  Arm- 
firong.  Student  in  the  Unisefty  of  Edinburgh*  izmo.  2s.  6d. 
fewed.  Peter  Hill,  Edinburgh;  Johnfon,  London.  1790. 

Thefc  poems,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  author  in  his  preface, 
were  compofed  between  the  tliirteenth  and  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age.  Several  poetic  effays  in  this  colledlion  difeover  a  degree  of  me¬ 
rit  very  uncommon  at  fo  early  a  period.  The  latter  produ^lions  of 
this  juvenile  bard,  we  have  the  pleafure  to  obfcrve,  are  much  fuperior 
to  the  firft ;  and  hence  we  have  every  reafon  to  hope  that  his  former 
efforts  will  be  exceeded  by  the  future  labours  of  his  pen.  To  the 
poems  are  fiibjoined  fome  well  written  effays  in  profe  ori  poetry. 

Art.  36.  Integrity  ;  or.  The  Hiftory  of  Sophia  Francourt*  From  the 
French*  i2mo.  2  vol  58.  fcwed.  Beilby.  London,  1790. 

The  objcil  which  the  author  propofes  to  himfelf  in  this  perform¬ 
ance  is  ‘  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  following  maxim,  fo  important  to 
the  propagation  of  morality: 

The  gods,  whofe  penetrating  eyes  can  trace 
The  lecret  purpofe  of  the  human  race. 

Will  furely  punifh,  by  their  power  divine, ,  - 
The  deep-laid  feheme,  and  villain’s  bafe  defign. 

Their  mercy  for  a  time  fufpends  the  blow. 

But  ftill  the  end  of  wickednefs — is  woe. 

«  Thus  the  reader,  wifliing  to  be  happy  (for  this  is  the  view  of 
humanity)  and  feeing  the  foul  enjoys  felicity  only  by  the  praftice  of 
virtue,  acculloms  himfelf  by  degrees  to  reftitude  as  the  means  of  be¬ 
ing  happy,  and  fhuns  turpitude  for  fear  of  being  miferable.’ 

To  obuin  that  end  the  author  of  this  "performance  has  not  la¬ 
boured  in  vain.  The  Hiftory  of  Sophia  f  rancourt  exhibits,  in  * 

very 
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yery  interefting  ferles  of  incident,  the  trial  of  virtue,'  and  the  final 
triumph  of  innocence  over  all  the  malice  and  roachinadons  of  viUanjr 
ynd  fraud.  The  tranflator  feems,  in  general,  to  have  done  jullica 
to  bis  author. 
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The  difpute  between  the  Prince  Blfhop  of  Liege  and  his 
fubjedts,  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  noife  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  feems  likely  to  produce  a  coolnefs  between  the  court  of 
V  ienna  and  that  of  Pruffia.  A  conliderable  time  ago  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Liege,  a  place  celebrated  for  being  the  fcene  of  tu^. 
nault  and  confufion,  having  demanded  fome  privileges,  which 
their  fovereign  did  not  think  proper  to  grant,  they  took  up 
arms,  and  compelled  the  biihop  and  his  chapter  to  comply  with 
Aeir  requeft.  The  prince,  together  with  many  of  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  citizens,  alarmed  by  this  commotion,  and  drcS- 
|ng  the  confequences  of  popular  fury,  which,  when  once  roufed, 
feldom  knows  any  bounds,  fought  fafety  by  a  voluntary  exile* 
They  then  appealed  to  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  and  this  tribunal, 
inftead  of  ^diing  the  part  of  arbiter,  decided  as  a  fovereign,  and 
ordered  the  Circles  of  the  Lower  Rhineland  Weftphalia  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  fentence.  _  _ 

The  King  of  Pruffia,  at  whofe  court  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
infurredlion  had  refided,  and  who  wifhed  to  gain  a  party  at 
Liege,  became  mediator;  and  feemed  vifibly  to  favour  the 
Liegoife,  many  of  whofe  claims  were  juft,  though  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  enforce  them  by  violence,  and  the  moft  illegal 
ftepSy  ' 

Intoxicated  with  this  proteflion,  the  people  of  Liege  treated 
the  remonftrances  of  their  prince,  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  and  the  refolutions  of  the  Diredlory  of  the  two 
Circles,  with  the  utmoft  contempt.  Inftead  of  reflcdling  on 
the  critical  fituation  to  which  they  had  reduced  themfelves,  by 
fpecies  of  innovation  in  the  political  economy,  without 
conlulting  their  bifhbp,  they  proceeded  fo  far  as  even  to  de¬ 
throne  him,  by  appointing  a  regent  in  the  perfon  of  a  French 
ptdate,  who  was  weak  enough  to  accept,  from  a  lawlefs  mob, 

a  diadem 
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a  di^cm  which  be  might  have  been  fenfible  he  cduld  not  long 
cn^r#  The  Eledoral  College,  having  deliberated  on  the  bett 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  diefe  difturbances,  and  of  quelling 
the  infurgents,  who  had  committed  feveral  a£ts  of  violence,  its 
propofitions,  modified  by  Mr.  Dohm,  made  them  break  out 
into  open  fedition.  In  place  of  meeting  with  that  deference  t5 
which,  as  a  minifier  plenipotentiary,  he  was  entitled,  the  in. 
habitants  obliged  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  quit  the  city  j  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  were  filled  with  Liegoife,  who  had  I 
mired  in  confequence  of  the  threats  and  defpotic  proceedings 
of  the  ruling  fadion.  The  people,  deluded  by  their  leaden, 
gave  themfelves  up  every  day  to  new  excefles  \  the  efFefts  of 
the  citizens  were  expofed  to  pillage,  and  their  perfons  to  in- 
fult.  In  (hort,  the  popular  fadion  continued  to  brave  the  em. 

^  pirc,  and  to  fet  its  authority  at  defiance. 

The  King  of  Pruffia,  who  was  defirous  to  bring  matters  to 
an  accommodation,  and  not  to  indicate  the  'Liegoife  to  be¬ 
come  independent,  finding  that  the  efforts  of  his  minifter  were 
not  attended  with  the  delired  fuccefsf  feemed  unwilling  to  in- 
terfere  any  farther  in  an  affair  which  might  have  led  him  into 
a  quarrel  with  the  empire.  On  this  account  the  Liegoife  ac- 
ciifed  him  of  treachery*;  but  this  imputation  of  a  fedion, 
crufhed  by  their  own  bad  condudf,  is  only  a  proof  of  their  in¬ 
gratitude. 

'  Whilft  matters  were  in  this  fituation,  the  executive  trooj^ 
remained  almoft  in  a  date  of  inaftivity;  and  feemed  rather  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  this  petty  date,  than  to*  make  any  attempt 
to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Neither  this  conduft,  nor  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  Pruffia,  added  to  the  moral  certainty  of  their  be¬ 
ing  foon  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  made  any  changed 
idle  conduft  of  the  makcontents.  They  declared  openly,  is 
the  face  of  all  Europe,  that  they  would  either  conquer  or  die; 
and  they  perfided  in  this  refolution,  while  commerce,  maim* 
fiiflures,  and  the  public  revenues,  were  going  daily  to  decay. 

Having  at  length  openly  attacked  the  executive  forces,  with¬ 
out  the  territories  of  their  city,  the  emperor  could  no  longei 
remain  an  indifferent  fpedlator.  *  It  was  now  full  time  to  puts 
period  to  that  madnefs  to  which  the  people  had  abandon^ 
themfelves ;  and  to  accomplifti  this,  in  an  effectual  manner, 
^e  Imperial  Chamber  at  Wetzlar  requefted  the  emperor,  ass 
member  of  the  ancient  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  execute  its  or¬ 
ders  refpefting  this  objedl.  In  cotifequence  of  this  meafurs 
Baron  Alvinzi,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Audrians  canton" 
in  Limburgh  and  the  confines  of  Brabant,  notified,  by  orders  ^ 
Marlhal  Bender,  to  the  dates  and  municipality  of  Liege,  ^ 
the  emperor  intended  to  fend  troops  into  their  city  and  terr^ 
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toricS)  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  tranquillity  and  good  order. 
The  ftates  had  already  been  informed  of  this  relolution  by 
their  agent  at  Wctzlar,  They  therefore  wrote  to  Marfhal 
Bender,  to  alTure  him  of  the  refpedtful  confidence  which  they 
placed  in  the  juftice  and  magnanimity  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
requeft  that  the  Auftrian  troops  might  enter  alone,  without 
thofe  of  the  eleilors ;  and  that  they  might  be  confined  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  gates  and  the  fuburbs  only.  To  this  letter,  which 
was  carried  to  Bruflels  bv  a  deputation  of  the  States,  Marflial 
Bender  returned  a  very  latisfaftory  anfwer,  relating  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  electoral  troops;  but  Baron  Alvinzi,  in  a  note 
which  he  wrote  to  the  States,  infifted,  among  other  articles, 
that  all  the  citizens  fhould  throw  down  their  arms;  that.proper 
accommodations  fhould  be  prepared  for  the  officers  and  men  ; 
that  the  warlike  ftores,  collcfted  for  making  refiftance,  fhould 
be  removed;  and  that  cockades,  and  every  other  diftindtive 
mark  of  the  like  kind,  fhould  be  laid  afide  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Imperial  troops. 

However  humiliating  thefe  preliminaries  might  be,  efpecially 
that  of  a  general  difarming,  the  ftateS  and  municipalities  ac- 
quiefeed  without  the  leaft  referve;  and  their  fubmiffion,  as 
fudden  as  complete,  was  communicated  to  the  people,  with 
an  exhortation  to  follow  their  example. 

Notwithftanding  this  pacific  appearance,  two  days  before  the 
ntrance  of  the  Imperial  troops,  the  municipal  council  of  Liege, 
attering  themfelves,  perhaps,  with  the  hopes  of  affiftance  froni 
Vuffia,  aflured  the  inhabitants  that  they  would  remain  »»- 
aien  in  their  poji ;  and  that  they  had  fworn  never  to  defer t  the 
aufe  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Freedom  or  deaths  faid  they, 
j  your  device*  Tour  magijlrates  ha^^e  it  before  their  eyes.  Toil 
lill  be  f  ee  when  jujlice  is  done  to  you.  All  this  declamation, 
Biowever,  did  not  prevent  the  Auftrian  troops,  to  the  number 
f  fix  thoufand,  from  penetrating,  without  oppofition,  into  the 
Beart  of  the  city,  where  they  occupied  every  poft ;  made  the  ci- 
rB^ns  lay  afide  their  arms,  uniforms,  and  cockades ;  and,  in  a 
Bngle  hour,  dethroned  fo  many  fovereigns  of  a  year.  The 
JBeater  part  of  the  municipal  officers,  who,  two  aays  before, 
folemnly  promifed  fuch  great  things,  betook  themfelves  to 
:rBght,  and  retired  either  to  France  or  Wefel;  while  the  an- 
5  Bent  magiftracy,  which  had  been  expelled  in  the  month  of 
oi*uguft,  1789,  was  provifionally  re-inftated  by  the  dirciftorial 
jjBmmiffioners. 

CONDUCT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

s 

thw  This  affair,  which  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
jriiBurt  of  Berlin,  feems,  in  fome  meafuie,  to  have  weakened  the 
m  .  bonds 
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bonds  of  the  Germanic  league.  The  countenance  given  hj 
the  King  of  Pruffia,  not  only  to  the  demands  of  the  popular 
party  atlLiege,  but  alfo  to  the  violent  meafures  purfued  by  that 
faction,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1789,  and  his  oppofition  to 
the  provifional  re-eftablifliment  of  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
have  alienated  feveral  members  of  that  union.  The  Eledor  of 
Mayence,  who  was  one  of  its  moft  adive  fupporters,  appears, 
above  all,  to  look  with  an  unfavourable  eye  on  the  politics  of 
Prudia.  He  has  juft  now  difmifled  his  miniftry,  compofed  of 
‘perfons  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  has  appointed  in 
their  room  men  much  lefs  attached  to  the  interefts  of  that 
power. 

;  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  LIEGOISE. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Pruflia,  refpeding  the  future  deftiny  of  the  Liegoife, 
the  directorial  commiflarics,  now  reduced  to  two,  have  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  their  utmoft  extent,  the  decrees  '^of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  at  Wetzlar.  The  ancient  magiftracy  and  the  privy- 
council  of  the  prince  bifhop  have  been  reftored,  and  the  greater 
jpart  of  the  canons,  who  had  fled  to  Aix-Ia-Chapclle,  have  re¬ 
turned.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Liegoife,  and  fucb  the 
condud  of  their  infatuated  leaders.  While  danger  was  ati 
'diftance,  they  were  infolent  and  haughty ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
Auftrian  troops  made  their  appearance,  they  were  ftruck  wii 
a  panic ;  and,  changing  their  tone,  they  became  as  humble  an! 
fubmiflive  as  they  had  been  precipitate  and  overbearing.  Whik 
the  new  emperor, 

LEOPOLD, 

is  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  preferve  the  internal  pea 
of  his  dominions,  he  feems  no  lefs  attentive  to  annul  then 
innovations  of  his  predeceflToV,  and  to  preferve  that  refpe&l) 
charafter  which  he  fo  juftly  acquired  by  his  wife  and  prude 
adminiftration  in  Tufeany.  At  the  requeft  of  the  States 
Goritia  and  Gradifca,  the  ancient  government  of  thefe  plac 
has  been  re-eftablifhed ;  and  Count  Raymond  de  la  Tour  k 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  quality  of  provincial  captai 
The  fentiments  of  toleration  entertained  by  his  Imperial 
jefty,  do  him  alfo  great  honour ;  and  will  no  doubt  gain  h 
the  afFeclion  of  his  numerous  fubje£Is,  who  confift  of  peop 
that  profefs  a  variety  of  different  religions.  This  phiW 
phical  prince  has  lately  granted  permilflbn  to  all  the  Jew’S' 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  devote  themfelves  to  ftudy ;  total 
degrees  in  different  univerfities ;  and  to  be  received  as  coj* 
lellors  in  the  tribunals.  In  confequence  of  this  permiiBv 
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Raphael  Joel,  a  Bohemian  Jew,  after  having  undergone 
pro^r  examination,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  do^or  of 
laws,  in  the  univerfity  of  Prague,  on  the  feventh  of  January 

lad. 

THE  CONGRESS  AT  SISTOVIA, 

Though  it  has  (at  for  feveral  months,  has,  as  yet,  come  to 
no  public  determination ;  nor  has  it  effefted  any  ^ange  in  the 
politics  of  the  Ruffian  court.  Catherine  II,  at  an  age  when 
fovereigns  ought  rather  to  be  preparing  for  a  heavenly  crown, 
than  in  extending  their  earthly  polleffions,  at  the  expence  of 
blood  and  treafure,  ftill  purfues  her  ambitious  fchemes,  with  all 
that  ardor  and  aftivity  which  charadlerife  juvenile  years.  But 
however  flattering  it  may  be  to  her  vanity  to  refle£l  on  the 
rapid  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  the  feeling  mind  cannot  behold, 
without  horror  and  regret,  the  accounts  of  the  dreadful  car¬ 
nage  and  (laughter  by  which  it  has  been  attended.  Wherever 
the  Ruffians  have  penetrated  into  the  Turkifli  empire,  their 
progrefs  has  Ijeen  marked  in  a  fingular.  manner  with  blood ; 
and  it  would  appear  as  if  they  had  adopted  the  inhuman  policy 
of  ftriking  a  terror  into  their  enemies,  by  facrificing  them  with¬ 
out  mercy,  wherever  th^  had  an  opportunity.  They  have 
a&ed  the  part  of  mercilcls  butchers  rather  than  of  civilifcd  and 
regularly  difeiplined  troops ;  and  the  war  which  their  generals 
have  carried  on  with  the  Ottomans  has  borne  a  greater  refem- 
Wance  to  the  incurfions  of  blood-thirlly  barbarians,  than  to  the 
regular  campaigns  of  an  enlightened  people.  Upwards  of 
twelve  thoufand  Turks,  to  fpeak  from  a  moderate  computa¬ 
tion,  were  put  to  the  fword  at  Ifmaelow,  which  was  ftormed 
by  General  Sowarow,  on  the  21ft  of  January  laft;  and  the 
city  was  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  brutal  foldiery.  The 
Turks,  for  Tome  time,  oppofed  every  attack  made  againfl: 
them  with  the  utmoft  bravery;  but  being  at  length  over¬ 
powered,  the  greater  part  of  them  fuffered  death  for  having^ 
dared  to  defend  their  own  poffeffions.  Such  feenes,  while 
they  make  us  lament  that  fovereigns  fliould  have  it  in  their 
jpower  thus  to  (port  with  the  lives  of  mankind,  naturally  bring 
to  our  remembrance  the  ferocious  barbarity  of  former  ages; 
nd  muft  ftamp  an  indelible  ftigma  on  the  nation  which,  can 
itHorife  tliem.  By  the  preparations  which  the  Ruffians  are 
king,  for  the  defence  of  various  places  on  the  Baltic,  and 
ticularly  Riga,  there  is  every  reafon  to  belie^'e  that  they  arc 
pprehenfive  of  a  vifit  from  a  Britifh  fleet  on  the  northern 
ts.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  known  whether  the  Englifli 
Iniflry  have  determined  to  ’^ake  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  ‘ 
S  tho 
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the  Ottomans ;  or  whether  they  will  interfere  farther  in  the 
quarrel  than  by  negociation.  If  Ruflia  is  endeavouring  to  ag. 
grandife  itfclf,  as  it  has  already  done^  at  the  expence  of  its 
neighbours,  and  to  add  to  its  territorial  poffeflions  by  conqueft, 


POLAND, 


which  has  every  reaibn  to  dread  the  influence  of  this  ambi^ 
tious  power,  feems  anxious  to  fix  the  eventual  fucceffion  to 
the  throne,  and  to  prevent  thofe  intrigues,  from  which,  as  its 
Crown  is  cleftive,  it  has  every  thing  to  fear.  The  perfon  fixed 
upon,  by  almoft  all  the  diets,  is  the  Eleftor  of  Saxony ;  but 
whether  he  will  accept  of  the  crown  upon  the  terms  which 
may  be  propofed  to  him,  is  a  queftion  that  at  prefent  cannot  be 
refolved. 

In  tracing  out  the  moll  prominent  features  in  the;prefent 
political  Hate  of  Europe,  we  cannot  omit  two  circumftances  at 
home,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  feffion 
of  the  new  parliament.  The  firft  refpeds  the  ^ 


TRIAL  OF  MR.  HASTINGS, 


which,  after  much  wrangling  amongfl  the  gentlerhen  of  the 
long-robe,  and  many  altercations  between  his  friends  and  op¬ 
ponents,  is  declared  to  be  Hill  alive  $  and  to  have  furvived 
the  deceafe  of  the  laft  parliament.  Both  fides,  however^ 
heartily  tired,  as  appears,  of  a  bufinefs  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  will  evaporate  into  fmoke,  have  come  to  a  determin¬ 
ation  to  reft  the  merits  of  the  cafe  on  three  charges  already 
gone  through,  and  an  additional  one  to  be  brought  forward 
on  the  article  of  prefents.  We  have  every  reafon  therefore  to 
believe  that  the  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  who,  by 
fome,  has  been  ftyled  the  faviour  of  our  Oriental  poffeffions^  and, 
by  others,  the  Verres  of  India^  will  foon  be  freed  from  that 
ftate  of  anxious  fufpenfe  in  which  he  has  fo  long  been  kept, 
and  which,  to  a  feeling  mind,'  mull  be  the  greateft  of  all  pu- 
nifhments.  The  other  circumftance  to  which  we  allude  is, 


THE  PETITION  OF  JOHN  HORNE  TOOKE 

on  the  fubjcdl  of  the  laft  Weftminfter  ele6lion.  This  curious 
memorial,  or  whatever  elfe  it  may  be  called,  though  couched 
in  terms  not  the  moft  refpe£lful,  contained  fome  truths,  which 
it  was  not  the  intereft  of  certain  perfons  to*  have  examined* 
The  Weftminfter  eledlion,  of  which  Mr.  Tooke  complained, 
was  undoubtedly  a  moft  (hameful  compromife  between  two  op* 
polite  parties,  to  fave  expences  on  both  fides, v  but  carried  on 
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under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  preferring  public  peace^  and 
preventing  riot  and  confufion.  In  countenancing  fttch  a 
rncafure,  the  deluded  elcftors,  with  a  fimplicity  which  defcnrea 
the  fevered  cenfure,  fuffered  their  rights  to  be  oartered  awajr  to 
ferve  particular  convenience.  The  mode  in  which  dedtions 
arc  generally  conduiSled,  in  this  country,  has  long  been  a 
burlefquc  upon  every  idea  of  liberty.  Shameful  to  tell,  bo¬ 
roughs  are  openly  bought  and  fold ;  votes  purchafed  with  as 
much  eafe  as  a  pound  of  tea,  or  an  ounce  of  tobacco;  and 
there  are  feme  wretches  fo  infamoufly  defpkable,  as  to  fup- 


port  that  candidate,  without  examining  bis  qualidcations,  or^ 
his  merit,  who  is  mod  liberal  in'*  prompting  glutto;iy  and  in¬ 
toxication.  Ever  fince  the  minidry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  may  be  dyled  the  father  of  corruption^  and  whofe 
maxim,  becaufe  he  found  it  certain,  except  perhaps  in  a  very . 
few  indances,  was,  that  every  man  has  his  pricey  this  fpecies  of 
influence  has  been  increafing  with  rapidity  in  Britain.  It  has 
now  apparently  attained  to  its  ne  plus  ultra  \  and  this,  added  to 
other  grievances  and  dedruftive  innovations,  may,  at  fome 
future  period,  roufe  the  indignation  of  the  virtuous  part  of. 
the  Britidi  fub}e£Is,  and  make  them  firmly  feek  that  redrefe 
which  no  other  mode  of  proceeding  is  .likely  to  procure  them. 
Should  a  change  of  this  •  kind  take  place,  though  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  wiH  happen  in  the  prefent  century,  the. 
Englifli-  conditution,  like  the  fabulous  phenix,  will  revive 
with  more  beauty  and  vigour  from  its  own  aflhes.  To  keep 
chagrin  and  other  evils  at  as  great  a  didance  as  poffible,  care 
ikould  be  taken,  in  imitation  of 

V  ' 

THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT, 

to  preferve  fob  rietyand  good  morale  among  the  people.  The* 
iihmoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  in  Ireland,  which  iti 
feems  has  engaged  the  attention  of  its  legiflature,  is  an  ob- 
jed  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  wi(hed  that  fome  meafure  of  the  fame  kind  weie  adopted 
here.  It  is  no  doubt  the  intered  of  government  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fale  of  fpirituous  liquors,  becaufe  they  produce  a  * 
very  confiderable  portion  of  the  revenue;  but  it  mud  be  mi- 
ferable  policy  indeed  in  a  nation  to  found  its  refources  upoit  * 
that  which  tends  to  check  indudry  and  population.  The 
well-known  adage  is  here  very  applicable,  falus  populi  fupremw 
hx  ejlo.  Let  the  health  and  morals  of  thofe  who  are  the  life 
wd  foul  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  be  refpected.  By 
increafing  didilleries,  and  rendering  fpirits  attainable,  intoxi- 
t^ation  and  idlenefs  are  promoted;  two  evils  which,  foon  or 


t6o  National  Affain*^ 

late)  mud  fap  the  foundation  of  every  country^  and  bring  It 
to  de(lru6Hon»  If  an  additional  duty  were  to  be  laid  on  all 
4>intuoiiS  liquors,  and  part  of  thofe  on  malt  to  be  taken  off, 
government  perhaps  might  lofe  fomething  in  point  of  revenue; 
but  it ‘would  gain  in  the  end  by  an  .increafe  of  temperance  and 
induftry  among  thofe  who  form  the  principal  fprings  that  keep 
the  political  machine  in  mption. 

east  indies. 

■  i 

•  The  additional  troops  moved  for  in  the  Houfe  of  Commoni'  I 
to  be  lent  to  our  Oriental  colonies,  by  no  means  indicate  that  ^ 
die  wac.  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  with 

'  ‘  »  i 

TIPPOO  SULTAN,  •  '  i 

is  likely  to  be  immediately  terminated.  The  operations  of 
General  Meadows  againft  that  formidable  antagonifl  are  car¬ 
ried  on  with  a  fpirit  that  does  him  great  credit but  we  hope, 
Ibr  the  honour  of  Britain,  that  he  will  have  Ac  memorable  j 
fete  of  Burgoyne  before  his  eyes,  and  not  advance  without  | 
taking, care  to  fccure  a  retreat.  By  too  much  confidence  in' 
their  fuj^rior,  ftrengA  or  abilities  very  able  generals  have 
ruined  the  Kcft  concerted  expeditions  ;  and  wiA  Indian  princes, 
who,  ienfible  of  Aelr  own  inferiority,  fometimes  fubftitutc 
flratagem  for  valour  and  difeipline,  every  caution  ought  to  be 
employed.  Of  the  fuccefs  of  our  arms  in  that  quarter  of  the 
^obe  ho  authentic  accounts  of  importance  have  as  yet  been 
tranfmftted  to  us.  Some  interefting  intelligence  may,  how¬ 
ever,  fooh  be  expefted ;  and  if  a  decifive  engagenient  fliould 
take  i^ace,  it  will,  perhaps,  fettle  the  bufinefs,  and  refiore 

gjace  to  our  pofleffions ;  which,  confidering  the .  ftate  of  the 
aft^India  Company’s  finances,  is  ‘  a  confummation  mofi  de* 
Youtly  tb  be  wifhed.’  * 
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